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Febiforiat, 


WE propose to give next week the 
excellent report of Mr. Effinger, read 
at Philadelphia, in full. 


THE soul of man is the seat of rea- 
son, the home of love, and the throne of 
conscience, and out of it have been 
tossed the verses of the imperishable 
bibles. 


_ Tue two glowing points of enthusi- 
asm in the conference at Philadelphia 
during the day sessions were the ad- 
dress of Dr. Francis E. Abbot and 
the meeting led by Mr. Gannett. 


One of the most pathetic and inter- 
esting reports read at Philadelphia was 
that of the Southern States by Mr. 
George L. Chaney of Atlanta. He 
brought tidings of a waiting world 
down there, an unoccupied land, a 
much distracted people. Nothing bnt 
the gospel@f unity, the message of pro- 
gress, will heal, soothe and inspire this 
great section of our country. 


Tue Christian Register of Nov- 
ember 7th contains eight extra pages, 
and it gives admirable reports of the 
meetings at Philadelphia, with the 
official documents there presented. The 
issue of November 14th will contain 
the essays. The two together will 
offer the next best substitute for having 
been there. Send for them, or what is 
still better, send a year’s subscription 
and get what we think is the ablest 


edited, the broadest and the cleanest 
family religious paper published in 
America. 

Justice MILLER, in an aside, while 
presiding over the delibrations of the 
conference at Philadelphia, took occa- 
sion to tell the ministers present that 
the last hope for the great art of oratory 
in which Demosthenes, Cicero and Paul 
flourished, is in the pulpit. 


Gop reaches the expanding soul 
through the tides that flow through his 
own nature. The larger salvation 
comes by establishing first hand rela- 
tionship with that power which sanc- 
tifies sacrament, calls popes and makes 


bibles. 


THE /nterior, (Presbyterian) says of 
the spirit of Christian unity in the 
Episcopal communion, * There is not 
enough of it to bring one of their 
priests and one of our ministers together 
over the coffin of a baby.” Yet we 
must remark that it is news to us if the 
spirit of exclusiveness is now confined 
to Episcopalians. 


Rev. Mr. SNYDER is reported to 
have said in the recent Chicago Con- 
vention that the American Unitarian 
Association ** does not and cannot co- 
operate with the Western Conference.” 
Can an association which claims to be 
national single out so large an element 
in the denomination as beyond the pale 
of fraternal fellowship, while asking 
all other conferences-and ‘churches to 
co-operate with it? Yet Mr. Snyder 
is on its official board. 


Ir I have seen anything clearly for 
the last twenty years, it is this, that 


| whatever noble significance may be put 


upon the word Christian, yet where 
any body of men accept it as a bond of 
union, or even where any man singly 
accept it as a personal distinction, the 
body weakens itself, or the individual 
sacrifices his strength, and thencefor- 
ward has to spend half the remainder 
of his life in proving that he has a right 
to the name. If we believe that Christ 
was the greatest of men, let us say so. 
If we believe that Jesus was the noblest 
of our leaders, let us recognize him as 
far as we can recognize a leader. But 
the moment we take his name, or any 
other human name, as a basis of union, 
from that moment, it seems to me, even 
if the integrity of the soul remains, 
the freedom of expressionts gone; and 
from that time forward we cease to 
spend our lives in simply being men, 
and try to find some equivocation, some 
knot-hole by which we may creep into 
manhood and claim to be technically 
Christian at the same time.—7Z. W. 
Hig gin 


THE official report of the convention 
recently held in the church of the Mes- 
stah, in thi®city, published in our issue 
of Nov. 2, leaves room for an added 
comment or two. Of the thirty-two 
ministers we saw at the different meet- 
ings of the convention, two were visit- 
ing Universalist brethren, five were 
representatives of the A. U. A., from 
the East,taking in the meeting on their 
“tour of inspection,” as Secretary Rey- 
nolds called it. Of the twenty-five 
western ministers in attendance, very 
few were Officially sent by their 
parishes. Nine of these would probably 
class themselves among the seceding 
friends who held aloof from the: West- 
ern Conference because of its non-dog- 
matic basis of fellowship. And they 
would have been glad to have seen 
another organization started 


West, recognizing some doctrinal test 


in the 


of fellowship, and went home probably 
disappointed because any such _ step 
seemed impracticable. Nine were loyal 
friends of the Western Conference, 
who were at the meeting to show their 
readiness to co-operate with all who 
were willing to work with them, while 
perhaps the seven others would call 
themselves A. U. A. men, those who 
refuse co-operation with the Western 
Conference for executive reasons, who 
think the missionary work of the West 
can be better carried on through the 
Boston headquarters. Of the advisory 
council recommended by this meeting, 
which is to consist of the president and 
secretary of the W. U.C., W. W. U. 
C., W.U.S.So0c’y, the A. U. A. and the 
various State conferences, we have only 
to say that it is a good thing, if these 
various representatives can be induced 
to travel the long distances for simple 
advisory purposes. If it is possible at all 
it will be possible by holding this meet- 
at the same time as the annual meeting 
of the Western Conference in the 
spring. This is the time when the 
larger number of the workers will be 
together. We hope the experiment will 
be tried. Perhaps a narrower call and a 
meeting only of those dissatisfied with 
the W. U. C. would have been better. 
If there isa place for another organiza- 
tion why not try it? 


UNITARIANS AT PHILADELPHIA, 

It was worth while to goto Phila- 
delphia, if only to see and hear the 
beautiful old man of eighty-seven re- 
hearse once more, with voice as vigor- 
ous and phrase as beautiful as was ex- 
pected of him thirty years ago, the story 
that never grows old or uninteresting. 

It was worth while to be there if only 
to hear the melodious periods of George 
William Curtis, delighting three or 
four thousand people, the audience be- 
ing scarcely less delighted by the ring- 
ing words of Mr. Savage and Dr. 
Hale, who spoke the same evening. 

It was again worth while being there 
in order to feel the prophetic movings 
among the women. The parent con- 
ference showed that it once had been 
alive, but so far as the administrative 
forces of the occasion were concerned 
they cared not much about breaking 
new ground of the spirit or discover- 
ing fresh channels, through which the 
holy ghost might flow. They were 
content to “stop awhile” now and to 
try to materialize in a “dody” and or- 
ganize in external churches the truth 
already attained, but the women were 
living, tremulous under the pressure of 
a spirit they could scarcely understand, 
but which they bravely and nobly con- 
troled. The “mum” policy which has 
been perhaps both the despair and the 
strength of the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Boston, se- 
cured effective control of the National 
Conference at this session. The atmos- 
phere of the place seemed to conspire 
to keep down all spontaneity concern- 
ing great and important questions. 
Among the delegates there were plenty 
of questions, protests and _ inspiring 
ideals, but there seemed to be no time 
nor place for their utterance; as a re- 
sult such actzom as was taken represen- 
ted the forethought and the sagacity of 
the few rather than the deliberations of 
the many. All this was different among 
the women; in their councils there was 
the inspiring friction of legitimate and 
differing opinions. The fact that they 
ventured upon a bold and noble new 
scheme of activity proves that they be- 
long to the future. In their eagerness 


to arrive at results they may have over- 


looked some difficulties and they may 
have made some concessions and com- 
promises that in the future will bea 
source of regret and annoyance to them, 
but they did well. Brave, consecrated 
sisters, you stand well on towards the 
foremost lines of a prophetic movement 
which Unitarianism may lead or ob- 
struct, as the outcome of the next few 
years will prove. 

We have not space to give the details 
of these significant meetings, but we 
must try tosay what many of our readers 
are most anxiousto know. Judging from 
the official proceedings, the cause which 
Unity has most at heart; that of an un- 
doctrinal religious fellowship, has but 
little to expect from the present organi- 
zation of the National Conference. 
Both the chairman and secretary of the 
new council are open in their antago- 
nism to the Western Conference. No 
active friend of the Western Conference 
was permitted to go on the board, al- 
though in article third of the constitu- 
tion of the National Conference, the 
Western Conference is_ specifically 
named alongside of the American 
Unitarian Association as the leading 
constituents of the organization. The 
committee on nominations declined the 
usual responsibility of naming the Com- 
mittees on Fellowship and introduced a 
by-law referring the same to the in- 
coming council on the score of lack of 
time on part of the nominating commit- 
tee to deliberate; but the new council 
promptly found time to recommend the 
same, and the conspicuous act was the 
retiring of the secretary of the Western 
Conference from a position which by a 
natural ex-officto, he has held ever since 
the committee was organized, although 
this ex-officio fitness was recognized by 
placing the organizing agents of the 
Middle, New England and Pacific 
States respectively on the fellowship 
committees of their districts. Any in- 
quirer for religious fellowship among 
Unitarians appearing now in Chicago 
must travel to Cincinnati, St. Louis or 
St. Paul, although the only executive 
office always open outside of Boston in 
the United States is in Chicago. This 
and many other indications go to show 
that the National Conference for the 
present has accepted the theory and the 
attitude of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation,—a refusal to recognize in any 
any way the existence of the second 
most important missionary activity in 
the country, to ignore entirely the Chi- 
cago headquarters and to make a boast, 
as was apparent in some of the reports, 
of non-co-operation with it. (ow 
long those who are thus ignored col- 
lectively will lend co-operation or even 
be recognized individually remains to 
be seen. We also shall wait with inter- 
est to see how long the progressive el- 
ements of Unitarianism in the East, the 
laity and the ministry that are in sym- 
pathy with the non-doctrinal fellow- 
ship in church life (for this, let it be 
always remembered, is the only sin of 
the Western Conference,) will continue 
to passively consent to let the great 
national organizations proceed in this 
work of narrowing the great stream 
upon whose bosom they were born, of 
making Limitarians out of Unitarians. 
If this movement east and west, out- 
side as well as inside the Unitarian de- 
nomination, which is typified by the 
Western Unitarian Conference and the 
churches in league with it for the pres- 
ent, is the result of the idiosyncracies of 
a few individuals, it may be suppressed 
in committee room and out-witted b 
stratagem, but if it is a great and tend- 
ing religious principle more radical and 
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spiritual in its in-reachings than any 
movement in Christendom since “the 
days of Luther, then it cannot be cir- 
cumvented by organization. If this 
movement be of men it will come to 
nought, but if it is of God any attempt 
to circumvent it is but “kicking against 
the pricks.” 

If the action of these larger organi- 
zations is deliberate, and if they mean 
to exclude from their councils, their 
sympathy and co-operation the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, then through 
their choosing, not ours, the geograph- 
ical boundaries of this conference will 
fade and give place to spiritual ones. 
There will comea time when the choice 
must be made. Far be it from the 
friends of the Western Conference to 
hasten it. Farther still may it be from 
them to prove unworthy the high test 
when it does come. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Whatever may be the ultimate desti- 
nation of this Conference, it will be a 
pleasure hereafter to recall the fact that 
in 1889 it held its sessions in the city of 
Franklin, and Priestley, and William 
Penn. There were drawbacks, but 
there were advantages. The draw- 
backs were the distances from places of 
meeting; the scattering of delegates, 
permitting little concert of action, and 
the difficulty of finding friends. The 
advantages were the delightful cordial- 
ity and hospitality of the neighborhood 
of churches, the perfect arrangement by 
an efficient local committee of all the 
details of the entertainment, and an 
auditorium in the Academy of Music 
so admirably adapted to the needs of the 
Conference, that it will be hard from 
this time on to do without it. 

Without any disparagement to the 
able clergymen who were invited to 
offer the the opening sermon but could 
not, it must be considered a fortunate 
circumstance that Dr. William Henry 
Furness was finally chosen by the coun- 
cil for this office. Long has his name 
been a household word among those 
brought upin the Unitarian faith. Yet 
few of the present generation of Uni- 
tarians had heard his voice~or seen his 
face. His venerable presence—for Dr. 
Furness is in his 85th year—was a rare 
pleasure to many from the East and 
from the West, and a gracious benedic- 
tion upon all. 

All readers of Unitarian literature 
are more or less familiar with Dr. Fur- 
ness’s views, and they characterized the 
sermon which he preached. They 
were formed in an age of doubt, when 
men were struggling to reconcile the 
natural and the supernatural, and to 


roof in miracles under the reign of law. 


Dr. Furness devoted himself to this 
task, and to showing how the miracles 
of Jesus were only the natural and un- 
conscious fruits of his pure personal 
character. Among his American co- 
workers in this field—this effort to 
throw down the barrier between the 
natural and the supernatural—the ablest 
was Horace Bushnell; his ablest dis- 
ciple was James Freeman Clarke. We 
must be always grateful to these men 
for the aid which they have rendered to 
a whole generation of inquirers at a cer- 


tain stage, agonizing with their ortho- 


doxy, or working their way upward 
out of superstition into light. 

The presence of Dr. Furness at the 
National Conference of Unitarian 
Churches was significant in another 
way. When introduced to the crowded 
audience of Monday evening by his 
colleague, Mr. May said that “ since in 
this case Mahomet would not go to the 
mountain,the mountain had come to Ma- 
homet ”—an allusion not quite clear to 
all present. The point of it can be 
briefly stated. The Unitarian denomi- 
nation, so far as represented by the 
National Conférence, had come to 
Philadelphia to listen to a man who 
could never be induced to join the Na- 
tional organization. Even when it was 
proposed in 1865 he knew enough of 
the temper of those who had the mat- 
ter in charge, to cherish no hope of the 


results and to foretell the difficulties 
which grew out of it. He disliked the 
emphasis that men were seeking to put 
upon zames, which has always been one 
of the accompaniments of ecclesiastical 
machinery. ‘“ Ecclesiastical establish- 
ments do not lead; they follow the 
world’s opinion,” he said. With our 
differences of belief, ‘* we cannot or- 
ganize any common theological instru- 
mentality.” “ Were it not that the 
Unitarian name is still a term of re- 
proach, and I would avoid even the ap- 
pearance of being unwilling to bear it, 
so far from raising a finger to make that 
name prominent, I would rather, if it 
were possible, do all I can to sink into 
oblivion that name and all religious 
names, * * For now it isin religion 
as in so many other matters: the gen- 
erality of people fancy they know all 
about whatever they have a name for. 
How much do names keep them ignor- 
ant of things!” “For myself (he con- 
tinues), with my convictions as a mere 
grown-up man, I could not endure to 
find myself working in any mere de- 
nominational convention.” And he de- 
clines to participate in its proceedings. 

When the Conference was organized 
in New York City, the theological 
bias of its promoters was fully seen. 
And yet there were some who thought 
the phrasing of the preamble and _ first 
article of its constitution was rather 
accidental than premeditated, and at the 
next meeting in 1866, at Syracuse, 
sought to introduce an amendment 
which should recognize the _ radical 
wing (then commonly called Parker- 
ites), and relieve them from seeming to 
endorse views of Jesus Christ which it 
was well understood they did not hold. 

The framer of this amendment and 
the leader of this appeal was Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. He begged that 
he and others who held similar views 
might be permitted, as loyal and hon- 
est men, to stay in the denomination in 
which they were reared, in the fellow- 
ship which they loved. But the effort 
to gain this concession was unavailing. 


And in a short time Mr. Abbot and 


others who sympathized with him left 


the Unitarian ministry. 

There were not wanting remon- 
strances against the policy pursued by 
the dominant party, some of which 
may be still quoted against all attempts 
to organize Unitarians upon a basis of 
theological ambiguities. . Among those 
who felt that the minority had been 
wronged, there were Dr. Bartol, Dr. 
Dewey, and Dr. Furness. Speaking of 
Mr. Abbot’s appeal Dr. Furness said: 
“In thus protesting our brothers have the 
warrant of impregnable truth, and the 
protest is conceived in the spirit of Jesus 
himself, and proves them to be main- 
taining the very cause to which and for 
which he gave his life. Had I been 
present at Syracuse, I could not have 
hesitated to give my cordial assent to the 
broader ground of fellowship which 
was proposed in the form of an amend- 
ment to the preamble of the resolutions 
adopted at a previous Conference in 
New York. And I should have been 
moved thereto, not only by a clear 
sense of truth, but also by the convic- 
tion that the Lord Jesus himself, had he 
been present, would have given his 
voice therefor. I certainly could not 
have allowed any weight to the objec- 
tion that was made to the amendment, 
and that seemed to be only the demur 
of expediency.” ‘“ What else is the 
name of Jesus but, as I have said, the 
sign of a church oracreed?” “We 
are still under the influence of the long 
and monstrous exaggeration of the idea 
of Jesus, an exaggeration which has 
had, as its final consequence, the natural 
and extreme effect of driving considera- 
ble numbers, and these not the least in- 
telligent and learned, into doubts not 


only of all the facts of history, but even 


of his actual existence.” 

And now what may well be consid- 
ered the most significant event of the 
Conference was the re-appearance 
there by invitation of the National 
Conference Council of Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot, the mover of the anti- 
theological amendment, and standing 


on more advanced ground than he occu- 
pied in 1866, to lecture to the denomin- 
ation on the subject of theology! Best 
of all he was welcomed with enthusias- 
tic applause when he stepped to the 
platform, and still more loudly when he 
took his seat, for he uttered the best 
and ablest address of a programme not 
wanting in power. Surely Unitarian- 
ism is moving forward. And although 
one venerable minister is reported to 
have declared that to invite Dr. Abbot 
was an insult to the body, and that he 
should decline his credentials to a Uni- 
tarian Conference that placed him on 
its list of speakers; and although one 
of the ministers present spoke of him 
as ** an outsider,” there were those pres- 
ent who reckon him “ an insider,” and 
who have never had, and will never 
take a hand, in any ecclesiastical legis- 
lation which will shut such a man out. 
‘, 


Sontributed and Selected, 


INFINITE NEED. 


To meet God’s yearning, God’s, 
From out the clods 

Hath climbed the soul of man, 
To fill his loneliness, 
To reach and press 

His bosom, it began. 


He, infinite indeed, 
Doth ever need 
The human love we give, 
Doth find it not enough, 
O not enough, 
We yet so grossly live! 


Our longing hearts do cry 
To him on high 

For His deep tenderness ; 
It is an echo far, 

Spent, faint and far, 

Of need we cannot guess. 
Need hath such brooding wings; 
Such holy things 

Are born beneath its breath 
God could not count it vain, 
This patient pain 

Close to the ages pressed. 
And need is twin with love; 
Look not above 

To find the two estranged; 
For both, together knit, 

Are infinite 
With attributes unchanged. 


M. S. SAVAGE. 


WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE? 


The aim of the Western Unitarian 
Conference has been very inadequately 
set forth when the statement is made 
that it wishes to admit a certain class of 
workers against which the doors of 
other religious bodies are closed. There 
is a tendency in the world of thought 
and religion towards re-adjustment with 
newly discovered truths, and the West- 
ern Conference is conscientiously striv- 
ing to understand and hasten this for- 
ward impulse. Science leads us to the 


conclusion that we are in the midst of a 


system of laws whose operation is co- 
extensive with the universe. We look 
v8 this net-work as the revelation of 

are. It touches everything. It leaves 
out nothing. Its privileges are open, 
and ever open to all. What can relig- 
ion do but grow wide and come into 
harmony with this conception? It is 
not a matter of gathering in a few scat- 
tering individuals however worthy 
these may be. It isa matter of adopt- 
ing right principles of action. Itisa 
matter of trying to spell. out God’s 
methods after Him. It is a matter of 
endeavoring to realize the great ideal of 
unity. Itisa matter of following out 
earnest convictions and making possible 
nobler things in thefuture. It is a mat- 
ter of trusting the truth, speaking it, 
and attempting to live it. 

Does this deprive the Western Con- 
ference of its right to be called Unitar- 
ian? Can any organization so lay claim 
to a name that it may never flower into 
its fullest and best significance? The 
unity of the human race. Human fel- 
lowship more than Christian fellow- 
ship. The centralization of good. 
Oneness of purpose with the “power 
in the universe that is making 
toward righteousness.” Does not faith 
in these harmonies constitute us Unitar- 
ian from the underlying spirit of the 
word itself? Can any organization 
that forces a division have a right—and 


the sols right, to a name that ever sug- 
gests one Creator—one created brother- 
hood? JAZust Unitarianism be a sect— 
perhaps the smallest of them all—in- 
stead of a recognition of the natural, up- 
springing religion of the race—instead 
of a knitting toegther of the aspirations 
of all humanity? Let this xot follow! 
The larger hope is so much the longer 


lived, so much more in harmony with 


the forward-looking faith of the Uni- 
tarian body. 
MARION LISLE, 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. 

We have no contemporary mention 
of Jesus. We have no mention of him 
in Pagan authors that amounts to any- 
thing. About the beginning of the 
second century the bare fact of his cru- 
cifixion is mentioned by Tacitus, while 
Suetonius speaks of him as a seditious 
Jew in Rome. The great Jewish 
writers of the first century are equally 
silent. Philo had not a word and the 
famous passage in Josephus is a Christ- 
ian forgery. All we can know of him 
we must learn from. the New Testa- 
ment, and there mainly from the first 
three gospels. The Epistles of Paul 
are nearest him in point of time, but 
they are as silent about his personal his- 
tory as the Pagan and the Jew. Paul 
quotes one saying, and alludes to the 
last supper. The gospel of John, so- 
called, is a dogmatic treatise written 
about a century after the death of fesus 
by some unknown person. Nothing 
could be more different than the man- 
ner of teaching attributed to Jesus here 
and in the other Gospels. Here not a 
parable, there a multitude. The whole 
character of the book forbids our use 
of it for biographical material. It finds 
its place in the history of Christian 
thought. Our first definite assurance 
of the existence of the first three gos- 
pels is from 170 to 180 A. D. Giving 
them the benefit of every doubt, we 
may infer that Matthew reached its 
present form about 100, Luke about 
115, Mark 120, A. D. They are ag- 
gregations, the process of whose form- 
ation extended back thirty or forty 
years into the first century. There is a 
tradition common to them all which can 
be extracted and shown to have a rude 
integrity. In this “triple tradition” 
there is not a hint of the miraculous 
birth of Jesus, nor of the legends of 
his infancy ; and the tradition ends 
with the discovery that his tomb is 
empty, without a word to indicate that 
he was ever seen again by any woman 
or disciple. 

It must be allowed that we cannot 
be certain with regard to any saying of 
Jesus or the details of any event of his 
life. As to the accounts of miracles it 
is significant that they are always less 
and less as we get nearer to the time of 
Jesus. Between the earliest and the 
time of Jesus there was time enough 
for them all to be developed from the 
smallest germs of non-miraculous fact. 
Never was there a time or place when 
stories of predigy and miracle were 
more likely to a fashioned without 
any basis of reality, and to obtain cred- 
ence without any evidence, than in the 
years immediately succeeding the death 
of Jesus. The wonder is that the mir- 
acles ascribed to him are so few, only 
eleven common to Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, outside the birth and resurrection 
stories. Nearly or quite all of them 
are growths, not manufactures. And 
we can see how many of them grow. 
A few cures of nervous diseases or 
temporary alleviations were apparently 
the bottom facts from which the whole 
miraculous structure of the New Testa- 
ment arose. 

With such appreciation of the char- 
acter of our sources of information, we 
are able to draw out a tolerably consist- 
ent estimate of the character of Jesus 
and the events of his career. 

He was born in Nazareth, a little 
town of Southern Galilee, some three 
or four years before the beginning of 
the Christian era,which is avowedly, not 
really, reckoned from his birth. He 
wads one of many children. The pa- 
rents were of that humble and hard- 
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working class which has furnished a 
large majority of the bravest helpers 
of mankind. The father was a car- 
penter and Jesus learned his trade and 
followed it till he was thirty-six or 
seven years old. The time was eager 
and intense. John the Baptist, in whom 
the ancient prophetism seemed to be 
revived, proclaimed the speedy coming 
of the Messiah’s kingdom. When 
Jesus heard of this he left his carpent- 
ering and became a follower of John, 
receiving baptism at his hands, a sure 
proof that he did not imagine himself 


_ morally perfect, for the baptism of John 


was a baptism of repentence and the 
confession of sin. When John was 
seized by Herod Antipas and put to 
death Jesus undertook to carry on his 
work, as did many others. At first he 
had no thought of assuming the Mess- 
ianic role. But his nature was unlike 
that of John. He was more social and 
humane. He came eating and drinking. 
He was ascetic only in his preference 
of poverty to wealth, and his prefer- 
ence of celibacy to marriage. Whether 
these preferences did not reflect his con- 
fidence that the whole mundane order 
was about to break up, is a pertinent 
question. He went ¢o men, seeking 
them out, whereas John had drawn 
apart from them and summoned them 
to him. From the increasing number 
of his followers he chose out twelve 
disciples to receive his more intimate 
instructions and to assist him in his 
work, That Judas was among them 
shows that his judgment of individual 
character was as fallible as other men’s. 

His whole career was comprised 
within the limits of a single year. 
John’s statement to the contrary can- 
not be harmonized with the chronology 
of the other gospels. His teaching 
was at first so little different from the 
best Pharisaic teaching at the time, es- 
pecially from the great Rabbi Hillel’s, 
who was still living in his childhood, 
that very likely we have many rabbini- 
cal sayings attributed to Jesus. At first 
his teaching was made up entirely of 
parables and ethical maxims. Later, as 
it aroused the enmity of the Pharisees, 
it became a fiery torrent of denuncia- 
tion and rebuke. It has been truly said 
that a more marvelous mixture of stern 
condemnation with passionate tender- 
ness was never shown. His intellect- 
ual conceptions were those current in 
his time, He believed in demoniacal 
possession, in a personal devil, and in a 
local fiery hell. It is said the common 
people heard him gladly, and well they 
might. They were the apple of his 
eye. It was to “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel”—-we should say to 
‘the unchurched ”’—that he felt par- 
ticularly drawn. The “publicans and 
harlots” were regarded as the dregs of 
the community. The Pharisees dreaded 
contact with them as a stain upon their 
ceremonial cleanness. When Jesus told 
the Pharisees “ The publicans and har- 
lots shall go into the kingdom of 
heaven before you,” his words were 
the most intolerable they could con- 
They resolved to crush him and 
they did. The poor, the miserable, 
the outcasts of society were the people 
who attracted Jesus and whom he at- 
tracted. Of ever being “respectable” 
or of making the “ respectability ” of 
others the measure of his sympathy, 
he had ro thought. He was the in- 
carnation of democracy. 

His relation to the organized religion 
was not an iconoclastic-one. But he 
emphasized the moral where others 
emphasized the ritual element. Then, 
too, beyond the act he saw the disposi- 
tion. He demanded inward purity. 
As between sins of passion and those 
of calculation, the former ever seemed 
to him more venial, and Christendom 
in general has reversed his sentiment. 
With increasing opposition he asserted 
himself more strongly. The general 
impression of his ministry is of a bright 
and happy morning turning to a black 
and thunderous afternoon. Gradually 
the idea that he was himself the Mes- 
siah shaped itself and became dominant 
in his mind. His ideal was so loft 
that he could not help considering it 


the subjective counterpart of his peo- 
ple’s grandest hope. His conception 
was that. of the suffering Messiah, 
shaped on the later chapters of 
Isaiah. Once convinced that he was 
the Messiah, the feeling that he must 
go up to Jerusalem became irresistible. 
Jerusalem was the stronghold of that 
arid formalism against which he had 
flung his passionate heart. He went 
up with thousands of others who were 
going to the annual feast. Would-be 
Messiahs were so common in those 
days that possibly it made little impres- 
sion on Jerusalem when a Galilean 
entered with a crowd of followers 
shouting him welcome as the Messiah. 
That a dream of patriotic deliverance 
from the Roman power mingled in the 
heart of Jesus with his dream of 
Pharisaism overthrown is more than 
probable. The dream was worthy of 
his generous and noble heart. At once 
he threw his gauntlet in the teeth of 
the ecclesiastical religion. His cleans- 
ing of the temple has an accent of 
reality. Regarded as an impostor, he 
was seized and after the briefest trial 
convicted of heresy, for which the 
Jewish punishment was stoning to 
death. But the sentence of the San- 
hedrin had to be confirmed by the 
Roman governor. Suspicious of the 
Pharisees he gave the multitude their 
choice between the release of Jesus of 
Nazareth and that of another Jesus who 
had killed a Roman soldier in a brawl. 
The Zealot was preferred, and Jesus 
was crucified outside the citv wall. 
This was about mid-April in the year 
35 A. D., when Jesus was some thirty- 
eight or thirty-nine years old. 

Take him for all in all, while we 


may not bring to him an exclusive | 


reverence, we must regard him with 
that loving admiration which is due all 
faithful helpers of mankind. He had 
no theology, and his religion resolved 
itself into a great trust in God which 
found expression in a name, “ Your 
Heavenly Father,” which is eloquent 
of the place that Joseph had with Mary 
in his filial heart. His thought of im- 
mortality was apparently limited to a 
resurrection associated with his own 
and at no distant day. He was pre- 
eminently a moral teacher. His par- 
ticular moral precepts will not always 
bear the strain of social science or of 
wide experience. They were frequently 
conditioned by his conviction that the 
old order would very soon be changing, 
giving place to new. But his moral 
principles, subordinating ceremonial to 
social conduct and social conduct to 
private character, are the same immut- 
able and glorious principles yesterday, 
to-day and forever. The heart of his 


moral teaching was a demand for abso- 


lute sincerity in word and deed. But 
his personality is more attractive than 
his most characteristic thought. It has 
been much obscured by theological and 
ecclesiastical devices. Everything hu- 
man has been pruned away or only a 
sickly namby-pamby goodiness has 
been left. But the closer we come up- 
on him, pushing aside the thorny 
growth of superstition and exaggera- 
tion, the more are we convinced that he 
was a manly man, one of the manliest 
the world has ever known. Not a 
God, not a miraculous being, not “sent 
into the world.” Only a man! Only 
a great loving heart which sympathized 
with human misery and shame and sin 
and dared believe that the Almighty 
Father must be greater than itself! 
Only a man with a quite infinite hatred 
of all cruelty and oppression; a quite 
infinite scorn of all hypocrisy; a quite 
infinite contempt for all self-righteous- 
ness; a quite infinite yearning for all 
bruised and broken spirits! Only a 
man who thought that,righteousness 
and love were all in all, and died a hor- 
rible death in quiet attestation of the 
confidence that filled his heart. Only 
this! And because he was only this we 
must not let the superstitious reverence 
of others prejudice our right and privi- 
lege to honor him with natural rever- 
ence and honest admiration. All who 
love man, and especially all those who 
are filled with sorrow and indignation 


F 


by the spectacle of human poverty and 
misery and crime, must ever find in him 
an inspiration sweet and wholesome as 
the air of mountain heights, and the 
wide, open sea.— Fohn W. Chadwick 
im Twentieth Century. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS. 


USED AT THE INSTALLATION OF REV. 
CARRIE JULIA BARTLETT, AT KALA- 
MAZOO, MICH. 


Minister—I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help. 

People—The Lord is nigh unto all 
that call upon him?® to all that call upon 
him in truth. 

M.—Lord, who shall abide in Thy 
tabernacle? Who shall dwell in Thy 
holy hill? 

/.—He that walketh uprightly and 
worketh righteousness, and speaketh 
truth in his heart. 

M.—Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me. 

/.—Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness; for they 
shall be filled. 

M.—A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another. 

/P.—In this are the children of God 
manifest. 

M.—He that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen,—how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen? 

P.—Whoever doeth not righteous- 
ness is not of God, neither he that 
loveth not his brother. 

M.—Remember them that are in 
bonds as bound with them. And _ for- 
get not to do good and to communicate. 

P.—Let us not be weary in well do- 
ing. Let us love not in word only, but 
in deed and truth. 


M.—O Lord, Thou hast searched me 
and known me. Cleanse Thou me 
from secret faults. Let not any sin 
have dominion over me. 

P.—Ask and it shall be given you; 
seek and ye shall find; knock and it 
shall be opened unto you. 

M.—For the Spirit of truth will 
guide us into all truth, and we shall 
know the truth, and the truth will 
make us free. 

P.—tLead us, O Lord, in Thy truth. 
Let Thy truth preserve us evermore. 

M.—May the words of my mouth 
and the meditations of my heart be 
acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my 
Strength and my Redeemer. 


THE TUSKEGEE NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


[We are glad to print the following from a 
letter received from one of the most success- 
ful of the workers for the education of the 
colored race in the South. Prof. Washington 
is well known to the Unitarian workers of 
the country, and enjoys their confidence. sWe 
hope his appeal will not fall on dull ears. —€D.] 


There are, I believe, many more 
churches, Sunday-schools, auxiliary so- 
cieties, and individuals who, if they 
knew how much real good could be 
done by the payment of $50 a year for 
the education of some worthy young 
man or woman at the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, (Tuskegee, 
Alabama,) would be glad to contribute 
such a sum, or a portion of it. The 
Tuskegee school has 400 young men 
and women, who by hard struggle pay 
their own board by working out about 
half and paying the remainder in cash; 
but they are absolutely unable to pay 
anything for their tuition, which 
amounts to $50 a year for each one. 
Societies and friends must pay this $50 
or the students leave school. How can 
$50 be made to do more good? It 
provides a chance for a student to re- 
main in school a year, working out 
what he cannot pay, and at the same 
time learning some useful industry, 
developing the highest form of se/f 
help. Thus fitting them to go out in- 
to one of the dark places of the South 
and do what a girl now in mind did two 
years ago. After graduating, this girl 
went to teach where there was a large 
settlement of colored people. She found 
five-sixths of them renting land and in 
debt. Their school-house was the wreck 
ofan old log cabin, and the school had 
never been in session longer than three 


months in the year. The people were 
discouraged, took little interest in their 
school, and had seemingly given up 
hope of ever bettering their condition. 
This girl began her work by calling 
the people together in regular meet- 
ings. At these meetings she told them 
how they could save their money in- 
stead of spending it for whisky and 
snuff, how they could begin buying 
homes, and by each one paying a little 
could soon build a neat, comfortabie 
little school-house, and extend the school 
term to five or six months instead of 
letting it close at the expiration of the 
usual three months public term. 

One going into that community now 
could see hope and encouragement beam- 
ing from every eye; could see a neat lit- 
tle school-house, which the girl showed 
the men how to build, she herself paint- 
ing the blackboards; would find the 
school term lasting six months; would 
see neater houses and better farms, in 
short, the people feeling that they have 
something to live for. After two years 
work here is secured a foundation for 
moral and religious work on which one 
can build with safety. Not all our 
graduates have done as well, but they 
work in this line. The $50 scholar- 
ships are our most urgent need, but we 
can make new or second hand clothing 
for wear or bed use go a long way to- 
ward providing a chance for the 
students to finish the four years’ course. 


BooKER T, WASHINGTON, Prin. 
TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. 


EARN YOUR SUCCESS. 


Some persons are entirely ignorant 
of that great law of life which imposes 
upon each man the necessity of work- 
ing out his own salvation. Character 
can never be formed by deputy, nor can 
great works be done, great responsibil- 
ities met, and great results realized, by 
delegation to another. 

For our opportunities we may well 
look to our friends; for our suc- 
cessful dealing with our opportunities 
we must look only to ourselves. Asa 
rule, men achieve the success which 
they deserve, and obtain the place for 
which they are fitted. | 

There is a fundamental immorality 
in the attainment of success for which a 
man has not striven. That aid is im- 
moral which takes the place of some 
work we ought to have done, some en- 
ergy we ought to have put forth, some 
strength and power of character we 
ought to have attained. 

No success is real or lasting or worth 
having which does not come as the out- 
ward recognition of some inward qual- 
ity of the man who achieves it.— 
Christian Union. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


Our modern Liberals may call it 
Christianity to believe in a righteous 
God, a beneficent Christ, a train of 
prophets and apostles inspired in like 
manner as Plato or Milton; a law of 
duty summed up in love to God and 
love to man, and a better life in store 
forall of us in the world to come; 
they may call all this Christianity, 
and exclude from it such doctrines as a 
devil, a hell, the creation in six days, 
the fall, original sin, atonement by 
blood, the infallibility of Scripture, 
the veracity of miracles, the reality 
of demoniacal possessions, the literal 
fulfillment of prophecy, the authen- 
ticity of the alleged discourses of 
Christ, a local heaven to which he 
ascended through the sky, the last 
judgment, and the final conflagration. 
* * * JTcallthis not Christianity, 
but theism.—Frances Power Cobbe. 


Wuat Jehovah demands is righte- 
ousness, — nothing more and nothing 
less; what he hates is injustice. Sin or 
offense to the Deity is a thing of purely 
moral character. Morality is that for 
the sake of which all other things ex- 
ist; it is alone the essential thing in the 
world.— Wel/hausen on ISRAEL. 


Ir is the pastor’s duty to feed his 
flock as well as to shear it—Zom 


: Gordon. 
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Ghurcy-Door Pulpit. 


Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed. 


THE UNITIES. 


’ A SERMON PREACHED AT THE FIRST UNI- 


TARIAN CHURCH, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 
BY NEWTON M. MANN. 
Published by the Congregation. 

“One body and one spirit, even as also ye 
were called in one hope of your calling; one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, oné God and 
Father of all.” Eph., 4:5. 

There is here quite an array of uni- 
ties on which in other days great inter- 
est has centered. They have not yet 
altogether lost their significance; at the 
same time they are not precisely the 
unities which thinkers now most mark 
and emphasize. One God and Father 
of all—that is still asserted, but not in 
the old way as a directly revealed fact. 
Although taught in the New Testa- 
ment and in parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, the doctrine of the Divine Unity 
does not now rest upon biblical author- 
ity. It is creditable to the old authors 
that they taught that truth, not to the 
truth that it was taught by them. That 
God is one and not many, is a tenet that 
stands now on something stronger than 
the assertion of prophets and apostles; 
it stands as an inevitable inference from 
the study of nature and of man. The 
unity of the church, inthe face of mul- 
tiplied divisions, that looks at first sight 
more questionable. In fact the pretense 
that the church is one and _ indivisible, 
as commonly set up, is the most incisive 
and outrageous of all divisions, since it 
implies the excision of all the sects but 
one. It is a unity reached by the 
method of exclusion. Unity by inclu- 
sion is a dream whose fulfillment is not 
easy to foresee. At the same time it is 
coming to be felt that the distinctions 
on which the sects are built are less 
vital than has been supposed; that sal- 
vation, (whatever that term may cover), 
is attainable in any one of them; that 
the really essential thing is asincere de- 
sire to know what is true, and to do 
what is right. There is a practical fel- 
lowship that goes deeper iuan any de- 
nominational lines, and establishes a 
virtual brotherhood of all men of gen- 
erous, noble impulses, of all. true and 
faithful souls of whatever name or 
lineage. Sectarian lines are yet need- 
ful; they serve a purpose, but a pur- 
pose that is growing ever more and 
more subordinate. 
ficial distinctions answering asthe rally- 
ing points of religious activities. But 
underneath all there is a deepening 
sense of another church, the church 
universal, which has no bounds but the 
love of good, and into whose fellow- 
ship every pure soul has by some un- 
seen hand been baptized. And he who 
feels this must see that the highest aim 
of a sect is, not to build up and perpet- 
uate itself, but to be the forerunner of 
some greater, better thing, to point to 
the church universal whose coming 
means the decline of the sectarian 
spirit, the obliteration of sectarian lines. 
These denominational names that now 
distinguish us as Unitarians, Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, etc., are cer- 
tainly not permanences. People will 
not be known by these names in hea- 
ven, or in the next age on earth. And 
often we do well now to repudiate 
them. There is a larger fellowship 
resting on a deeper foundation. Chris- 
tian and Jew and devout souls of every 
name may sit together in heavenly 
places when each is ready tosay: “I 
am of the church universal; every doer 
of goodis my brother.” For there is a 
base of unity in religion notwithstand- 
ing the bristling enmities it so often 
excites. 

But there are some other unities more 
apparent, and from which we may step 
up to these. 

First we may say there is a certain 
spiritual oneness of mankind. For the 
human mind there is one mode of reas- 
oning; for the human heart and con- 


science, one order of development. In 


They are the super- | 


these days when all nations are brought 
into neighborhood and we come to 
know something of every tribe and 
kindred, tongue and people, the con- 
stantly surprising thing is how much 
they are all like ourselves. Give any 
of them for a few generations the ad- 
vantages of Americans or Europeans, 
and the mental] likeness would develop 
almost into identity. The African has 
been among us only some 200 years, 
and most of that time as a slave; yet 
even now, when educated, he is men- 
tally little different from white men of 
like opportunities. And the wild Afri- 
can is among the least promising of 
human creatures. A _ radical-race dis- 
tinction has for a thousand years sepa- 
rated eastern from western Europe. 
The Russian was the barbarian hang- 
ing on the outskirts of civilization, his 
government an Asiatic despotism im- 


of liberty; the people an object of pity 
and of dread, something strange and 
terrible. Now, upon acquaintance, we 
find the Russian altogether human, 
very like ourselves. He writes the 
novels we most delight to read, in which 
society appears to be in his country 
wonderfully like what it is here. We 
rise from the reading to say,surely the 
world is one! Wecan go further, and 
out of the myths of forgotten ages 
bring similar evidence. Even the nurs- 
ery tales, the stories which in our child- 
hood we had from our fathers and 
mothers of “Jack and the Bean-stalk,” 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” and the 
like, have to our maturer consideration 
marvelous implications bearing upon 
the gravest problems of human exis- 
tence. First it began to occur to us as 
a little remarkable that these stories 
were nowise peculiar to our own hearth- 
stones, that they had been told to other 
children in the town, and indeed in 
every part of the country. Later we 
discovered that people of other tongues, 
in Opposite quarters of the globe, were 
telling the same tales to their children. 
When we came to read books on this 
subject we tound that there is scarcely 
any familiar piece of folk-lore but that 
may be brought,in nearly identical form, 
from every continent. Asiatics and 
Europeans, African Negroes and 
American Indians, have these common 
possessions, which they have not de- 
rived from each other, at any rate with- 
in the historic period. What shall we 
say to this? Either that it points toa 
descent of all these races from one 
primitive race in the far off time and so 
denotes a physical unity of origin; or, 
as seems more likely, it indicates that 
mankind everywhere have been simi- 
larly affected by the same surround- 
ingg,and circumstances, so similarly-as 
to be led to produce original stories 
which when compared are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, except in the names of the 
characters; thus showing a likeness in 
mental quality quite wonderful to think 
of. 

Another set of indications having a 
similar bearing comes from archaelogi- 
cal studies. One can hardly pass 
through a museum of antiquities with- 
out being struck with the general like- 
ness of many of the relics left by the 
early and rude races of men in every 
quarter of the world. The stone ham- 
mers and flint implements, wherever 
found, look as though they might have 
come from one factory. Independent- 
ly, under like conditions, like necessities 
have brought out substantially the same 
utensils.) On whatever continent or 
island the wild man lived, his stone 
hatchets and spear points and arrow- 
heads, his fish hooks of bone, and other 
rude tools that have survived, were 
made very nearly after the same pattern 
and in the same way. So as civiliza- 
tion has proceeded independently in dif- 
ferent nations and ages, it has presented 
everywhere in the same stages striking 
similarities. The same inventions have 
been made over and over to meet the 
same needs. The work of tillage, of 
building, of trading, of sailing, has been 
accomplished in almost identical ways 
and by very similar means. The same 


pudently perpetuating itself into an age 


'there has been social development it 


religion, have risen independently over 
and over again, and down to the six- 
teenth century one civilization has done 
little more than to repeat another with- 
out knowing it. 

These facts leave upon the student 
the strong impression that, however it 
may be as to the human race being of 
one blood, in mental substance the race 
is undoubtedly one. 

In religious record, doctrine and cus- 
tom the same striking resemblances 
crop out. The miraculous birth of a 
great leader is something that has ap- 
parently been asserted by every ancient 
nation and tribe on this as on the other 
continent. So the stories of the Star 
of Bethlehem, the Song of the Heav- 
enly Host, the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents, appear and reappear with only 
slight variations round the whole world. 
In south-eastern Asia the first mission- 
aries, who were Catholics, found the 
religious ceremonies of the heathen so 
like their own that they really thought 
the devil had been before them teach- 
ing a counterfeit of the mass. So, too, 
the religions everywhere have had some 
of the same symbols. The cross, so 
long held to be exclusively Christian, is 
now traced up in various quarters until 
it is lost in an undetermined antiquity. 
Even the church steeple repeats a sign 
older than the recordsof man. Along 


to have gone everywhere the rite of 
baptism. Ages ago it was administered 
in India, in Persia, in Egypt. In 
Northern Europe it was a religious 
custom before Christianity was brought 
there. It was found among the natives 
of New Zealand and Mexico by the 
first white adventures who set foot up- 
on those shores. 

The citation of facts of this kind 
might be extended. They are certain- 
ly very curious, and I can readily see 
how to some minds they may be very 
startling. Obviously they weaken the 
claim of the Christian religion to be 
something altogether new and original. 
But I cite them here only to show that 
there is a certain likeness running 
through all the races of men in respect 
of their religious ideas, giving rise to 
symbols and ceremonies of striking 
similarity in quarters of the world that 
had never had the least intercommuni- 
cation. Everywhere the human heart 
has felt the same needs, and found for 
them a similar expression. Wherever 


has been toward the same moral law. 
It is with perpetual surprise that the 
reader, new to the literature of the 
pagan world, first brought to our reach 
by scholars of this century, comes upon 
the very teachings that he had always 
supposed to be peculiar to Christianity, 
Confucius uttering the Golden Rule, 
and Buddha the Beatitudes, and almost 
every good thing we have in our Bible 
cropping out somewhere in heathen- 
dom. Very perplexing is all this to 


religious ideas came into the world in 
an altogether different way from the 
ideas of people on the other side of the 
Pacific. But some of us have come to 
think that this distinction is imaginary, 
and to us the discovery of religious 
truth beyond the limits of Christendom 
is most gratifying, as going to show 
that everywhere man in a like stage of 
development is the same being, with 
nearly identical conceptions of duty to 
God and to his fellows. For every 
type of religion, from the lowest up to 
the highest, there is a corresponding 
order of culture. The savage, whether 
you find him on one continent or the 
other, or on the remotest island of the 
sea, worships his fetich—some stick or 
stone in which he seesagod. The first 
step upward in the arts of life, and 
every succeeding step, brings with it 
much the same general modifications of 
religious ideas in whatever quarter of 
the world it is taken. There is no 
patent on the discovery of truth. 

Read Plato, and you will see how in 
another civilization where the Bible 
was not known and before much of it 
was even written, men pursued their 


with the sign of the cross there seems 


people who have supposed that our 


ee 


do now, with just about the same results. 
In every high civilization in whatever 
part of the world, or in whatever age 
we reasonably look for substantially the 
same general religious ideas, and obser- 
vation has shown that we may even 
expect to find very similar orders of 
worship. So from this source there 
comes convincing proof that the soul is 
everywhere the same, yielding with 
astonishing precision from like stages 
of development like manifestations. 
Thus the brotherhood of man is dem- 
onstrated. It rests upon no zfse dixit. 
It derives inevitably from human na- 
ture itself interrogated in its manifesta- 
tions. Man is everywhere the same 
creature, variously situated, environed, 
developed. Itis no rash synthesis to 
say that the race is one. There is “one 
body and one spirit” in a sense far 
grander than has commonly been given 
to the words. 

I set out to speak of the unities, and 
so far I have only spoken of that unity 
which appears in man. But Darwin 
has taught us a larger generalization; 
that all life is one with our human life. 
The whole complex order of the mov- 
ing world has sprung by imperceptible 
gradations from that simplest conceiv- 
able form in which the mystery of life 
was first manifest. This, if not an es- 
tablished fact, is now an everywhere 
respected hypothesis. It does not be- 
little man; it unifies the world. “I am 
not ashamed,” said Mr. Beecher, to 
have come up from the monkey, “if only 
I can be sure that I have come up.” 
There is no disgrace in small begin- 
nings. Will you reproach the stately 
oak because it was once only an acorn, 
nay, only the germ of a leaf modified 
into flower and fruit? Does it detract 
from the majesty of the Amazon that 
you can trace its source to a trickling 
stream scarcely adequate to slake your 
own thirst? What strength is there in- 
deed that comes not from feebleness? 
What greatness that has not stood in 
humblest guise waiting for the hour 
of its manifestation? Given, time, and 
all life is one. The difference between 
man and the ascidian is only some mil- 
lions of years. Given, time, and the 
whole teeming tide of the world’s life 
comes froma single germ. The pos- 
sibilities of the lowest are not to be 
measured even by the achievements of 
the highest. And thestateliest soul has 
no scorn for any living creature, but, 
reaching across the ages whose sweep 
is counted only by the cycles of the 
suns, feels a touch of fellowship with 
every lower thing. Those learned in 
the subject tell us now not only that 
there is no impassable line dividing man 
from other animals, but that plants and 
animals on the border line run together 
and are indistinguishable. So we may 
call even the trees our far off relations. 
Their life is our life, only more ele- 
mental. So the bond of unity is made 
complete. | 

Similarly, as we descend into the in- 
animate world our studies bring us 
more and more to the idea of oneness. 
In modern times the field of view for 
the student of nature has been infinitely 
widened, and many substances have 
been discovered which were before un- 
known. Still the list of uncompounded 
‘substances has all the while been grow- 
ing shorter, the chemist’s power of an- 
alysis more than keeping pace with the 
new discoveries. A few elements now 
build up the terraqueous globe, with a 
strong pointing, as some think, to one 
sole, uncompounded substance. What 
is more, we learn by the spectroscope 
that the sun is made of the same mater- 
ials, as are also, presumably, the planets 
of our system, for they were all 
kneaded in one trough with earth 
and sun. This was a most interesting 
discovery, making it tolerably certain 
that each of these worlds has passed, 
or is to pass, through a physical history 
like that which our earth has had. So, 
too, the far off uncounted stars, though 
they show traces of components that 
we know not of, are yet made up in 
the main of substances with which we 
are familiar. From which it appears 


theories of philosophy, of morals and 


religious reflections just about as they 


that there is a certain oneness of ma- 
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UNITY. 


terial in the whole structure of the 
universe. In what we call law, there 
seems to be no diversity,—one inflexible 
scheme binding the whole together. 
As this whirling globe revolves about 
the sun, so we may look out across the 
almost infinite spaces and watch one 
star as it winds around another, sun 
around sun, thus demonstrating the 
sway, in regions immeasurably remote, 
of that identical law which brings you 
to the ground when your feet slip from 
under you. In physics it may be taken 
for certain that one set of principles 
holds in all worlds from end to end of 
creation. Thus the universe itself, in 
all its immensity, is one. 

From all this the step is easy and in- 
evitable to One Supreme Power, of 
which this visible Cosmos is the mani- 
festation. ‘The oneness of the universe 
is the sufficient proof of the oneness of 
God. All other unities lead up to this, 
and make it absolutely incontestible. 
We may not say what God is like ; his 
plans and purposes we dare not attempt 
to state, his nature and person, in what 
he consists or subsists,—all that is be- 

ond us ; but we can say with confid- 
ence that God is ONE and only one. 
Science has at least brought the final 
confirmation of this doctrine, and ruled 
out polytheism from the possibility of 
survival in the faith of the future even 
in its modern triune guise. 

These then are the unities that we 
find, and on which we plant our Uni- 
tarian faith. The unity of manin body 
and soul, giving at corresponding stages 
of development substantial concurrence 
in art and science and religion; the 
unity of Nature—one pervading sub- 
stance, or set of substances, through all 
worlds, one law everywhere supreme, 
one universe reaching to the farthest 
star and bringing it into the brother- 
hood of suns; and finally, as a deduction 
from these unities, the unity of that 
Power which is over all and through 
all and in us all. | 

W hat then is the great word that ex- 
presses our faith? Itis Unity. There 
is one body and one spirit. Of kindred 
cosmic dust are built up all lands and 
seas, all suns and systems. The Eter- 
nal enfolds himself everywhere in one 
garment of light, the blended glory of 
the stars. The visible creation, the 
body, with all its infinite diversity, dis- 
closes to our astonished sight a no less 
infinite unity, a oneness of substance 
and of law, of plan and purpose. And 
as the body, so the spirit of whatever 
various orders, is ever and everywhere 
essentially one. One law of thought, 
one principle of right reason, one in- 
variable sequence of the conclusion 
from the premises, for all orders of in- 
telligences. One arithmetic, one geom- 
etry, for all the worlds that God has 
made. One eternal idea of justice and 
truth, toward which the denizens of 
whatever world from end to end of the 
universe must be struggling. 

In the face of these glorious afirma- 
tions how shall it be said that ours is a 
faith of denial, of negations? We 
deny the little that we may affirm the 
great, we set aside the artificial for the 
natural, the trivial for the universal 
and the eternal. We drop the Trinity, 
not so much because the bible makes 
no mention of it, as because the universe 
from the atom to the galaxy gives no 
hint of it. And we affirm not merely 
the unity of God, but all these other 
unities as well. And herein is our con- 
solation under life’s trials, our trust 
when life itself fails: for all worlds 
there is one law, one gracious provi- 
dence, one benignant, tender care. We 
cannot be lost in any one of them. On 
whatever whirling orb we may here- 
after find ourselves, there must be like- 
nesses enough to this earth to make us 
feel at home. Knowing this world, we 
know something of every world, for all 
obey the same mandate, are parts of the 
Same plan; all are made of similar ma- 
terial, experience like phenomena of 
day and night, and some analogous suc- 
cession of summer and winter. We 

are shown in this present time some- 
thing of that which is everywhere; we 
take into our thought something of the 


universal, the eternal. In a changing 
world we perceive that which is change- 
less; we mix our souls with things im- 


mortal. 
She Sludy Gable, 


William Lloyd Garrison. 1805-1879. The 
story of his life told by his children. 4 vols., 
with many portrait illustrations of noted ab- 
olitionists. $12.00. The Century Co., New 
York, 1889. 

We shall hope at some future time to 
return to this noble book and give it 
ampler tribute of gratitude and praise. 
It took Uniry three long articles (Oct. 
16, 23, 30, 1886) to express its sense 
of the value of the first two volumes, 
covering the period of Mr. Garrison’s 
life from 1805 to 1840. The last two 
volumes are now ready, from 1841 to 
his death in 1879, and lest our hope 
prove vain a hearty welcome shall be 
given them at once by borrowing de- 
scriptions from the publisher’s circu- 
ee 
The authors truthfully claim that the 
work is not more the history-of a man 
than of an age. Not only is it a thrill- 
ing history of the actions, the thoughts, 
the sufferings, and the romantic triumph 
of the man “ who devoted his energies, 
his life, his all, to the exclusive task of 
promoting to the utmost, personal and 
national liberty, but it is an extraordi- 


| narily condensed narrative of the great 


anti-slavery movement of which he was 
the founder and moral leader. The 
authors have devoted nearly ten years 
to their task, making the work a guide 
to the literature of the whole great de- 
bate—above all, a key tothe thirty-five 
volumes of the Zzderator, and so fully 
is Mr. Garrison, by copious extracts 
from his letters and writings, made to 
speak for himself that the work may 
fairly be called an Autobiography. The 
third volume is devoted to the story of 
the great agitation in its successive 
phases during the twenty years preced- 
ing the civil war. The enunciation by 
Mr. Garrison and his followers of the 
doctrine of “No Union with Slave- 
holders;” the annexation of Texas; the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law and 
consequent revival of mobocratic vio- 
lence against the abolitionists; the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise; the 
Personal Liberty Law of Massachu- 
setts; the rise and course of the Liberty, 
Free Soil and Republican parties; the 
Kansas conflict; the Fremont campaign; 
the John Brown raid; and the election 
of Lincoln, are only a portion of the 
topics of the twenty chapters of which 
the volume consists. 

Like the previous volumes these new 
ones are remarkable for the number of 
valuable letters drawn from manuscript 
sources and never before published, 
among others, many by Edmund Quincy 
and Wendell Phillips. There is an inter- 
esting correspondence as to the * here- 
sies” of the Lzderator between Mr. 
Garrison and. Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe; and a masterly description in 
verse, of the leading abolitionists by 
James Russell Lowell. ‘ 

In the fourth volume, the attitude of 
Mr. Garrison and his associates during 
the exciting period preceding and fol- 
lowing the fall of Fort Sumter, and 
throughout the war, is fully set forth; 
his confidence in Mr. Lincoln after the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and his 
earnest advocacy of the latter’s reelec- 
tion; his presence as a guest of the Gov- 
ernment at the raising of the Flag on 
Fort Sumter in April, 1865, and his tri- 
umphant reception by the freedmen of 
Charleston; his discontinuance of the. 
Liberator after the abolition of slavery 
by Constitutional amendment; the pre- 
sentation to him of a National Testi- 
monial; the honors paid him by the 
most eminent Englishmen on his last 
visit to Great Britian; and his varied 
activities in reformatory and philan- 
thropic movements during the years of 
his peaceful and honored old age. Then 
comes a final chapter on the inner traits 
of the great reformer. ; 

Garrison’s children have done well. 
Their four volumes make a noble mon- 
ument to the father’s memory, and the 


most enduring kind of monument,—a 


Vo 


statue carved in strong, undecorated 
language, largely quarried from the 
very mind of the man himself. And, 
as in national memorial monuments of 
marble, around his central figure are 
grouped the figures of the minor lead- 
ers in the great Emancipation. Faces 
of more than thirty of these men and 
women look out from the portrait pages 
of the volumes. If we consider the 
multitude of these co-leaders represen- 
ted, the moral massiveness of the whole 
group, the moral inspiration of the cen- 
tral hero, the national history embodied 
in all this biography, and the world 
history and world uplift involved in the 
cause they stood for, the abolition of 
negro slavery, it hardly seems too much 
to say that this work is the most im- 
portant biography that our country 
through all its years has yet produced. 
It is the story of Garrison and his Times: 
what other opportunity for a biography 
of equal worth has there been save in 
the case of Washington and his Times? 
There the history of the uprise of the 
Common People to self-government 
lies involved in the story of the leader 
and co-leaders. But that opportunity 
has not yet been so well utilized. 
would be a task still harder; the field is 
broader. 

And now whois going to write for 
us the short and popular story of Gar- 
rison and his Times? And who to 
write the “Young Folks’ History of 
the Anti-Slavery Movement?” It is 
atheme full of dramatic opportunity. 
Done well, the book would kindle 
heaven-fire in many and many a young 
reader. Done well, it ought to sell by 
the thousand, and by and by go into 
the schools as a reader. What is T. 
W. Higginson about that he does not 
write it? W. C. G. 


Memoirs of a Millionaire. By Lucia True 
Ames. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Except for the date given to the 
author’s preface, June 7, 1889, the above 
work would not pass for fiction at all, 
but for a veritable biography. The 
writer has not tried to hide the didactic 
purpose of her work, which is written 
with obvious disregard of many of the 
principles observed in artistic composi- 
tion. The story of Mildred Brewster, 
and her sudden inheritance to a fortune 


thread for Miss Ames to string some of 
her social and philanthropic theories on. 
She has dared to commit the boldest 
realism also in the introduction of cer- 
tain well-known personages, like Philip 
Brooks and Felix Adler into her story. 
The book contains much that is useful 
and interesting to read, and kept our 
attention tothe end. It would be un- 
fair to condemn it as an attempt at 
novel-writing, for that motive is ap- 
parently one never held by the writer. 
That Miss Ames has some power in 
this direction is manifest however in the 
closing chapters of the book, where the 
story enlarges to considerable dramatic 
interest and effect. ‘The title also is 
happily chosen and helpsto preserve the 
illusion, making the story read, as we 
have said, like a genuine biography. 
Cc. P. W. 


Unto the Uttermost. By James W. Camp- 
bell. New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co. 

A series of optimistic essays on the 
all-redemptive potency of divine grace. 
Assuming. the inherent depravity of 
human nature, its author attempts to 
affirm that no depths of sin are reached 
by fallen man which the blood of Christ 
cannot penetrate with its grace of atone- 
ment. Salvation comes from withoutand 
beyond the human will. Or in other 
words, divine grace supplements man’s 
original creation with an amendment 
or re-creation of the Holy Spirit through 
faith in the blood of a Redeemer. 
However. we may deny the premises 
from which is deduced the argument 
of these essays, its all-inclusive optimism 
or universal hope proves at least a sanity 
of heart in its advocate. We heartily 
recommend the book to those pessi- 
mistic Christians (if Christians can be 
pessimstic) who complacently believe 
an eternal hell to be the doom of the 


majority. M. L. L. 


It | 


of ten millions, serves but as slender 
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Gorrespondence, 
EDITOR OF ‘Unity: — Brother 
“ Dort” of the Christian Register 


does better than hit the nail on the 
head in his Let-us-have-Peace letter; 
he kills two birds with one stone, neith- 
er the “ Christian ” nor the “ ethical ” 
side gets any mercy from him. Only 
the Unitarian mugwump can feel 
happy. There is certainly something 
very convincing in his argument when 
you look at the facts. How these west- 
ern men can associate and be associated 
in all sorts of organizations, and in 
every possible way, on the most friend- 
ly terms; and then stay away or only 
make war on each other at the Western 
Conference is a paradox. Everywhere 
else they are willing the majority should 
rule: there the minority must have the 
control or trouble is organized. 

Brother “ Dorv’s ” remedy is capital. 
“ These gentlemen should be given to 
understand ” that their difference is, “as 
an issue, a matter of no account” to 
the denomination at large. If this 
policy had been strictly followed from 
the first as good sense would seem to 
have suggested, the matter would have 
died long since. In fact, “the issue” 
would have been still-born, and never 
have got out of the city of Cincinnati. 
Yours truly, 

HIER. 


Dear Uniry: Thankful for your 
indulgence, I must say your visits to us 
are always asa ray of light and sun- 
shine, coming as it does through the 
mists of Orthodoxy that environ us 
here. I have taken UNITy since it first 
started, and always find it brim full of 
the “very best that’s going ”"—of the 
leaven of free thought. I never could 
understand why free religionists are 
not more aggressive. They surely 
illustrate the beautitudes in “ Freedom, 
fellowship and character,” and attract 
the more thoughtful, and why not “ a@- 
peat to the masses” as well every- 
where? I liked the article, “ A Dem- 
ocratic Religion,” (by G. S. F., 19th 
inst.) Even away down here in South- 
western Missouri there are a great many 
unchurched people, “ given over to un- 
belief,” besides church people who have 
outgrown their creeds, whose intellects 
are expanding under the influence of 
such liberal literature as may chance to 
fall into their hands. Surely the fields 
are ripening for better harvests, not of 
mere negations, but of positive truths. 
We are sick and tired of the old tradi- 
tional dogmas, the only doctrines 
preached from the pulpits of this 
country. Very truly yours, 

S. W. MissourIan. 


Epitor oF Unitry:—lIn last week’s 
issue a paragraph was quoted from the 
Woman's Tribune, in which an extrav- 
agant word of praise of my church- 
work at Beatrice, Neb., which was 
spoken by the secretary of the society 
in our recent dedication services, was 
accredited to Rev. Mr. Reynolds. I 
wish to correct the mistake of Zhe 
Tribune. Although many gracious.and 
inspiring words were spoken by Mr. 
Reynolds on that occasion he did not 
express the sentiment quoted by Zhe 
Tribune. 

Mary L. LEeGGetr. 


Dear Unity: Will you correct the 
error in the report of Western Unita- 
rian Convention, of giving the name of 
Geneva, IIl., as one of the places repre- 
sented by delegates at the said conven- 
tion. The First Unitarian Society of' 
Geneva appointed no delegates. 

T. H. Eppowes, Sec’y. 


To demand at the outset, of a rational 
function that falls short of that, a con- 
viction of God’s existence, is to paralyze 
its activity. Conviction at the expense 
of purpose and will is bad policy for 
the soul—F. W. Black, 


“Yrs, write it in rock, St. Bernard said, | 

Grave it in brass with adamantine pen: 

’Tis God himself becomes apparent when 

God’s wisdom, and God’s goodness, are dis- 
played 


For God of these his attributes is made.” 
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UNITY. 


Nov. 16, 1889 


Dotes from the ‘Hieh, 


Chicago.—The Chicago Woman’s Unitarian 
Association met Thursday, Nov. 31st, at the 
Third Church. The President and Secretary 
being in attendance upon the National Con- 
ference in Philadelphia, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, Miss Eliza Hosmer, presided, and Mrs. 
i. 5. ——. was appointed Secretary pro- 
tem. rs. Geo. D. Broomell gave a paper 
upon “The Present Status of the Quakers,” 
prefaced by the statement that the sources of 
her information were three, viz : personal ac- 
quaintance, reading, and by following St. 
Paul’s advice to women that “If they will 
learn anything let them ask their husbands at 
home.” She spoke of the confusion existing 
in many minds regarding the Shaker and the 
Quaker religion, whose only real point of sim- 
Mrs, 
Broomell then gave an interesting description 
of the Quakers’ mode of living, their religious 
services, etc., and said that the Quakers did 
not intend when they first organized as a sect 
to assume any distinctive garb or to adopt any 
peculiarity of speech ; both of these features 
now so marked had been the outgrowth of that 
early stand taken against the fulsome flattery 
and extravagant dressing indulged in at that 
period. The essayist closed her paper with a 
poem from Whittier. Mrs. Plummer, a Quak- 
eress by birth and affiliation, followed Mrs. 
Broomell with many interesting facts con- 
cerning the curious people who have always 
stood foremost in the ranks of reform and phil- 
anthrophy. Miss Eva Wanzer read some 
selections from the lives of those two noble 
Quakers, James and Lucretia Mott. At the 
close of the discussion, Mrs. Boynton, of De- 
troit, spoke, by request, of the Unitarian 
Church and work at that place. The next 
meeting of the Association will be at the First 
Unitarian Church, Nov. 21st, when Mrs. M. 
Arnulphy will give a paper upon “ The Re- 
formed Faith in France and Its Future.”’ 
—The Board of Directors of the Western-Con.- 
ference met at the headquarters, 175 Dearborn 
street, at 2 p. m., Thursday, Nov. 7, Hon. D. 
L. Shorey in the chair. Present: D. L. 
Shorey, Celia P. Woolley, James Van In- 
wagen, J. L. Jones, Myron Leonard, James 
V. Blake, J. R. Effinger. : 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. A letter was read from Rev. 
W.C., Gannett, resigning his position as mem- 


_ ber of the Board. 


Moved, that the Board decline to accept Mr. 
Gannett’s resignation, and that the secretary 
communicate to him the wishes of the Board. 
Carried. 

The treasurer’s report was read and ordered 
placed on file. 

It was moved that the Board of Directors 
of the Western Unitarian Conference receive 
with gratitude the donation of $100 from the 
society of New Bedford, Mass., and desiring to 
extend the representation of the Conference in 
the East as well as the West, we cordially in- 
vite that society to be represented at the next 
meeting of the Conference by its pastor and 
such lay delegates as the by-laws provide for 
Carried. 

Moved that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed on programme. Carried. 

The chair appointed J. Ll. Jones, Celia P. 
Woolley and J. R. Effinger. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

—The Holland Liberal Religious Society has 
arranged fora series of twelve Sunday even- 
ing union meetings in Curran Hall, 350 Blue 
Island Avenue, near 14th street. Dr. H. W. 
Thomas, J. Ll. Jones, T. G. Milsted, David 
Swing, W. M. Salter, J. R. Effinger, J. V. 
Blake, David Utter and John Visher are an- 
nounced to speak at these meetings. Dr. 
Thomas opened the course, Nov. 10. 


La Porte, Ind.—Nov. 7 and 8 were import- 
ant days in the church at this place. The 
meetings held were the first in the church 
after the interior had been transformed by new 
paper, paint and carpet. The effect of the 
coloring in shades of terra cotta and blue is 
most warm and harmonious. The people are 
very happy in their new surroundings, and 
grateful to the courage and tireless efforts of 
the women to whom it is due. 

Thursday evening Miss Tupper was or- 
dained. Rev. J. Belknap, the former minister 
of the church, conducted the opening service. 
Rev. J. Ll. Jones preached the sermon. Rev. 
Eliza Tupper Wilkes offered the ordain- 
ing prayer. Rev. J. R. Effinger was to have 

iven the charge, but in his absence Rev. J. 
Tila Blake gave both the charge and the right 
hand of fellowship. Rev. J. H. Crooker, a 
former pastor of the church, gave the address 
to the people. An ordination hymn, written 
for the occasion by Rey. W. C. Gannett, was 
sung in closing. 

—On Friday an informal conference was held. 
The morning was filled by a devotional meet. 
ing and informal talks. At noon a lunch was 
served in the church parlor and was a most 
cozy family gathering. 

—Mr. J. W. Broeffle, formerly an Independent 
minister, and now a lawyer in LaPorte, and 
most active helper in the church, read a paper 
at two o’clock, which was followed by a dis- 
cussion by the church people. 

—The afternoon session closed with a sermon 
by Rev. T. B. Forbush, on the “ Mystery of 
Incarnation.” 

—In the evening Rev. J. H.Crooker preached 
the final sermon. 

—The pastor and people of La Porte wish to 
extend sincere thanks to the visiting ministers 
for the pleasure and help of these meetings. 
—Another correspondent writes: A new inte. 


est has certainly been awakened in our cause 
at this place by Miss Tupper. Not only has 
the attendance increased, but a deeper interest 
and an increased activity is manifest on every 
hand. Miss Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, on ex- 


change with our pastor, gave two very fine dis- 


courses. Our people were much pleased with 
her and her efforts. Our motto is “ Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character in Religion,” and 
we seek to “promote love, truth and right- 
eousness in the world.” 


National Conference Notes.—The morn- 
ing meeting led by W. C. Gannett touched 
the high-water mark, It was an hour of real 
heart to heart communion in which the 
invisible things of the spirit were present reali- 
ties. The deep interest awakened by Mr. 
Gannett’s address continued through the re- 
marks of Mrs. Wells, of Boston, and Miss 
Bartlett, of Kalamazoo. 

—Hon, Samuel F. Miller, of Washington, D. 
C., was reelected president of the Conference. 
—T wo women, Mrs. J. W. Andrews and Mrs. 
Geo. S. Hale, of Boston, were chosen mem- 
bers of the council. The Western members 
elect of this council are Rev. John Snyder, of 
St. Louis, and Rev. Jos. H. Crooker, of Madi- 
son. 

—Rev. Russell Bellows, after seven years’ 
faithful service as secretary of the conference, 
was allowed to retire and ’ fa George Batch- 
elor, of Lowell, a former secretary was elected 
for the current year. 

—The Committee of Fellowship heretofore 
elected by the conference was this year chosen 
by the council, of which Rev. Brooke Herford 
is chairman. The Western members of this 
committee are Rev. J. C. Learned, Rev. S. 
M. Crothers and Rev. G. A. Thayer. 

—A Jewish Rabbi sat among “ the other Chris- 
tians”’ on the pulpit platform on the first eve- 
ning of the opening sermon by Dr. Furness. 
The venerable patriarch of ninety years spoke 
with great beauty and earnestness and with 
remarkable physical vigor. 

—The public meeting of the Unitarian women 
at the First Church, Wednesday, Oct. 3oth, 
drew together a large audience. After prayer 
by Rev. C. J. Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, and an 
address of welcome by the president, Mrs. J. 
W. Andrews, came reports from various work- 
ing associations and conferences, followed b 
elaborate papers on “The Work of the Relig- 
ious Study Classes,” by Mrs. J. C. Learned, of 
St. Louis; “Some Convictions as to Poverty,” 
by Mrs. Helen Campbell, of New York, and 
“Personal Relations to Jesus,” by Miss Ger- 
trude B. Magill, of Wilmington, Del. 


Huron, 8. Dakota-—At a largely attended 
meeting of Unity Sunday circle of Huron, 
South Dakota, on October 13th, 1889, at which 
the resignation of Miss Helen G. Putman was 
accepted, the following was unanimously 
adopted: ? | 

“The Unity Sunday Circle of Huron, South 
Dakota, of which Miss Helen G. Putman has 
been the official pastor for the last nine 
months, does hereby earnestly express its 
entire and profound satisfaction with her work 
in sowing and rooting deep the seeds of liberal 
thought and forming the nucleus of a liberal 
church in Huron; and. deeply regret the sever- 
ance of her pastorate, which is wholly due to 
the financial inability of the Circle to main- 
tain her. 

And the Circle, knowing Miss Helen G. 


| Putman to be a woman of high character, 


urbanity, culture, learning and ability, a force- 
able and effective speaker with deep religious 
convictions, a zealous student, and an inde- 
pendent thinker of superior merit, has an 
abiding faith that her work in the ministry 
for the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man, wherever performed, will be 
well done and bear rich fruitage.” 


Boston.—The Monday Club held a general 

convention on the preceedings of the National 
Conference in Philadelphia. The first thought 
was of a firmly united body—recognizing 
wide differences of opinions on beliefs and 
methods. 
—The second thought was the value of a 
decided enthusiasm which is creeping over 
our churches in both their religious servises 
and their charities and mission work, 

Church interests in New England and Cali- 
fornia seem to-day as closely knitted together 
as in the past generation were those of 
Massachusetts and Maryland. 

Rev. H, G. Spaulding requested Sunday 

School teachers to read carefully in “Every 
Other Sunday” the column of “Teachers’ 
Helps” —on which he bestows much care and 
often expends considerable money. 
—Boston will miss the frequent presence of 
Rev. Wm. I. Nichols, who goes from this 
vicinity to the Spring Garden Church, Phila- 
delphia. We all here bespeak him a kind 
reception in the city of brotherly love. 


The Council of the National Unitarian Con- 
ference, which is the executive of the organiz- 
ation when notin session, stands as follows 
since its reorganization at Philadelphia: Gen- 
eral secretary, Rev. George Batchelor, Lowell, 
Mass. ; treasurer, William Howell Reed, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; council, Rev. Brooke Herford, 
Boston, Mass., chairman; Mrs. J. W. Andrews, 
Boston, Mass., Mrs. George S. Hale, Boston, 
Mass., Rev. John Snyder, St. Louis, Mo., Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Providence, R. I., Rev. 
op May, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, Madison, Wis., Thomas J. Morris, 
Baltimore, Md., Isaac H. Cary, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Henry H. Edes, Boston, Mass. The com. 
mittee on Fellowship as appointed by the new 
council under a new by-law :—Eastern States, 
Dr. Moors, Rev. A. Woodbury, Rev. E. B. 
Wilson ; Middle States, Rev. DW, Morehouse, 


Rev. S. H. Camp, Prof. Cary of Meadville; 
Western States, Rev. J. C. Learned, Rev. G. 
A. Thayer, Rev S. M. Crothers; Pacific 
Coast, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Dr. Horatio 
Stebbins, Dr, T. L. Eliot. 


Winona, Minn.—A young friend and worker, 
in the Unitarian Church of Winona, writes as 
follows: I would like to tell ~ something 
of our little girls’ club here in Winona, think- 
ing that perhaps some of your readers might 
like to help us do all that we want to do this 
winter. There are sixteen of us, most all in 
our Sunday School in the Unitarian Church. 
We call ourselves the “ Lend-a-Hand Club,” 


because we are helping to build our new 


church by meeting once a week and sewing, 
making pretty fancy things to sell at a fair, 
Now we want to have a fair all our own in 
December, and we thought if many people 
knew about us somebody might like to send 
us something for our sale, because you know 
it’s a good cause, and we girls would be so 
much obliged. 
Please send any such articles to 


MAy CLark, Sec’y. 
428 W. Broadway, Winona, Minn. 


We commend the zeal and devotion of our 
Winona correspondent, and bespeak for her 
a sympathetic response from UNITY readers, 
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Therein lies thesecret of 


\ 2>~, the marvelous success of 


PYLE'S PEARLINE 


Washing Compound. Those who use it like it, and tell 


their friends. 


Over one million families now use it. 


The sale increases—each month shows decided gains. 


Do you know the truth? PEARLINE 


washes clothes, coarse or fine—dishes—paint—every- 
thing—in half the time, with half the labor, and better 


than anything else known. 


As it saves the worst of 


the rubbing, so it saves the worst of the wear; your 
clothes and paint last longer and look better, if washed 
with PEARLINE. Harmless to fabric or hands, and 


economical. 


There is nothing else like PEARLINE. 


Beware of imitations being peddled or sold by means , 
of prizes—they are dangerous—such means are not 
necessary to sell a good article. 


Pearline is manufactured only by 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


DO YOU WANT A 
GOOD CUP OF 
TEA. 


of tea, and the liftimg of the pot. You >, 
rts." 


simply raise the lid and regu- 
late the flow as you desire. 


THE PART YOU HANDLE 
IS PERFECTLY COLD, 


Send for Circular 
Paine, Diehl & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


StF PULRING B 
fA BUTS, 


the P.D.& Co. SELF-POURING 


TEA POT is the only correct method of 
brewing tea. It saves 25 to50 percent. 


free; write fer ROS 
Agents 


CO. OLIVE Sy. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘You press the button 
we do the rest.” 


gen Anybody can 
take Photographs with 
the Kodak, 


For Sale all Photo 
» Stock alers. 


Ge Send for copy o 
Kodak Primer, wit 
sample Photograph’ 


Loaded for 100 Pictures, Re-loading $2 00. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


One person in each locality can 
earn a good-sized bag of gold at work 
Waforus during the next few months. 
. Some earn BBO 2 day and > 
wages No 


person earned 
during past few months; 
you can do as well. No room to 
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N ASTONISHING OF 


This beautiful miniature UPHOLSTERED PARLOR SET of three 
pleces (for the next 60 days) will be sentto any address on ree 
ceipt of Q5 cents to pay expenses, boxing, packing, advertising, 
etc. This is done as an advertisement and we shalle — 
one getting a set to tell their friends who see it where they goti 
and torecommend our house tothem. This beautiful set consists 
of one sofa and twochairs. They are made of fine, lustrous 
beautifully finished and decorated, and uphol- 
stered in the manner with beautiful plush (which we fury 
nishin any color desired). To advertise our house, for 60 days, 
we propose to furnish these sets on receipt of 95 cents. Postage 
stamps taken. Nov additional charge for boxing or shipping; ore 
der immediatelv. No attention paid to letters unless they contain 
Q5cts. R. W. SEARS, & CO. Minneapolis, Minn, 


YS’ TRIAL 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


cup shape, with Se 

Ballin center adapts 

ons of the body,while 
ack the 


V's 


ht, and a radical cure certain. Itis 


aly 
Circulars free. 
cary dane and TRUSS CO. C hicago, Ul. 
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SUNDAY-SOHOOL INFLUENOE. 


[ Among the questions proposed for the con- 
versation hours at the Davenport Sunday. 
school Institute, one of the most pregnant 
was, “If a parent of pronounced liberal re- 
ligious convictions were living in an orthodox 
community, should he send his children to 
such a Sunday-school?” This was one of the 
questions to which an answer had been asked 
by correspondence, from some friends living 
ata distance. A reply had been solicited to 
this one from Bishop John H. Vincent, the 
man who has done so much good in establish- 
ing the “ Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle,” and whose work lies in orthodox lines; 
also from Rev. John W. Chadwick, whose 
name is so familiar in our Unitarian work. The 
answer sent by the latter was given in the In- 
stitute number of UNITy. Since then the un- 
avoidably delayed reply from Mr. Vincent has 
reached us, and it is with a glad and grateful 
sense of its beautiful breadth of spirit, so iden- 
tical in its thought and tone with the ideals 
toward which the liberal religions of to-day 
are working, that we print it below. | 


My Dear Mrs. : After all, it 
was impossible for me to comply with 
your request. I think you have no 
idea how crowded I am. Letters by 
the hundred, unanswered, when I 
reached home from my western trip a 
few days ago! Official duties, too, 
press upon me. I should have liked to 
have written an answer to your ques- 
tion. I should like to have said that in 
all the Orthodox Schools I happen to 
know, there are so many people who 
are in themselves exponents of the un- 
selfishness and love of Jesus Christ, that 
contact with them must be helpful even 
though once in a while they might 
speak some sentiment which the Uni- 
tarian parents could not approve. A 
good life, a true spirit, unselfish devo- 
tion to the great cause, do so much 
towards the development of character, 
that even a Unitarian boy would be 
blessed by contact with such concrete 
representation of the Man of Nazareth. 
In reality, too, as people become like 
Christ in spirit and life they get nearer 
to each other in mere opinion. They 
recognize the infinite world, the infin- 
ity of truth, and the utter impossibility 
of any two people thinking precisely 
alike. What we want in life is char- 
acter. In order to sound character, we 
want truth. We who believe that the 
Bible is in such a sense God’s book that 
we may depend upon what it unmis- 
takably teaches as unmistakable truth, 
feel that to know the truth, orto de- 
sire the truth, is along way towards 
the life which it isthe aim of truth, 
pure and simple, to promote. 

I think the little Unitarian boy would 
be perfectly safe in going to the average 
Orthodox Sunday-school, even from the 
Syn of view of the Unitarian himself. 

ow much more do | think it from my 
Orthodox stand-point. 

Faithfully yours, 


JOHN H. VINCENT. 


FREDDY’S TIME-TABLE. 

My little nephew ran across some- 
where a paragraph which said that 
anybody could save at least two hours 
of waste time a day by running ona 
time-table. Freddy brought the chap- 
ter to me and asked what it meant. [| 
told him. I advised him to make out 
a time-table for himself and try running 
on it for a few days. He said he 
guessed he would. Ina day or two he 
submitted the following to me: 


A. M. 
6:45 to 7—Gettin’ up. 
7 to 7:30—Bath and gettin’ reddy for 
brekfus. 
1:39 to 8—Brekfus. 
to §:20—Prairs. 
8:20 to 8:30—Hard study. 
8:30—Start for skool. 
g—Get there (a feller must have some 
fun in life). 
g to 10:30—Study and resite. 
10:30 to 10:45—Reses (aut to be 


longer). 


10:45 to 12—-Study and resite. 


P. M. 


12 to 12:15—Goin’ for lunch. 
12:15 to 12:30—Eatin’ it. 
12:30 to 1—Sloos of things. 


Playin’ 
ball mosly. 


1 to 3—Skool agen. Tuffest part of 
the day. 
3—Skool over. Fun begins. 


3 to 6.—Base ball. Bisickle ridin’. 
Goin’ to walk (sumtimes with a girl). 
Slidin’ and skatin’ in winter. Flyin’ 
kite. Botherin’ the dog. Peanuts. 
Goin to ride with pa. Shoppin’ with 
ma (wen I don’t kno it beforehand). 
Kandy. In bad weather readin’. Sloos 
of other things. 

6 to 7—Dinner (grate time for me). 

7 to '7:30—Nothin’ much. Don’t feel 
like it. 

7°3° to 8—Pa gets dun with paper 
an’ reads sunthin alowd. 

S—Sez I must begin study. 

8 to 8:15—Kickin’ against it. 

8:15 to 9:15—Study. 

9:15—Gwup to bed. 

9:15 to 9:35—Windin’ Waterbury 
watch. 

9:35 to 9:45—Undressin’ and gettin’ 
into bed. 

9:45 till mornin’—Grate big time 
with dreems, but a feller can’t stop to 
enjoy them much. Wonder wy dreems 
can’t hang on more like real things. 

P. S.— Ware do thos’ too extry ’ours 
cum inf—TZhe Housekeeper. 


Ghe Hewest Books. 


The State.—Elements of Historical and Prac- 
tical Politics, A sketch of Institutional His- 
tory and Administration. By Woodrow Wil- 
son. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, Cloth, 
12mo., pp. 686. Price $2.00. 


A Knight of Paith.—_By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
New York and Chicago: J. S. Ogilvie. 
Cloth, 16mo., pp. 288. Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 
25 cents. 


The Continuous Creation.—An application 
of the Evolutionary Philosophy to the Chris- 
tian Religion. By Myron Adams. 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth, 12mo., pp., 258. Price $1.50. 


A Summer in a Canon.—A California Story 
By Kate Douglass Wiggin. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 8vo. 
Price $1.50. 


The Faith of Faiths and its 
Foundations.—| Former title, “Show 
usthe Father,”| Contents: The Change 
of Front to the Universe, Minot J. Sav- 
age; The Fullness of God, Samuel R. 
Calthrop; The Unity of God, Henry 
M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Eth- 
ics, William C. Gannett; Religion from 
the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Paper, 16mo, 170 pages, 50 cents. 

Six sermons by six grand voices, In walk- 
ing with them through their discourses one 
can hardly keep his eye from the Father, but 
the charms of the divine face will be so great 
that the study will be only that of transform- 
ing ecstacy. The soul will be lifted to a higher 
moral atmosphere without being alienated 
from earth or even wishing to be. Jesus 
brought the Father down to men. So do 
these discourses. There is no companionship 
likethat which God himself embodies. Each, 
here in earth, may have that companionship, 
and needs to have.—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


_ A volume of very brilliant discourses from 
prominent Western and Eastern Unitarians. 
It is neatly printed and will be read with in- 
terest for its literary attractions.— Zhe Univer- 
saltst. 


There ,is a unity of purpose and thought 
running through these papers, which is to 
demonstrate the being, unity and fullness of 
God. As the names they bear indicate, each 
of these papers is a masterpiece of eloquent 
writing.—Christian at Work. 


Interesting for the free thought and fervor 
which brighten and warm its pages.—Zhe 
Inquirer, London. 


An excellent summary of the best and 
most characteristic neal of our age,... a 
striking and significant illustration of what the 
New Faith tends to produce,—its fearlessness, 
its utter sincerity, the absence of all special 
pleading, its poetry, its eloquence, its zeal and 
love for humanity.—Christian Register. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipi of price. For $5.00 cask with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO.,) Pubishers’ 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


And yet an income of 


B%o 9% 10°%o 


ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in 
an advertisement, address 


THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Boston - 


Essays of James Vila Blake.— 
SuBlEcTS: Choice, Faculty, Public 
Education, Happiness and Time, Vain- 
glory, Luck, Seeing Good Things, 
Side Lights of Intelligence, Individual- 


ity, Questions of Heroism, Praising, 


Censure, Flattery, Government, Hand- 
writing, Knowledge, Meditation, Com- 
mon Sense, Requital, Anger, Judgment 
of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immor- 
tal Life, Death, Emergency,Conscience, 
Character as a Work, Superiority. 1 
volume, 216 pages, including full index. 
Cloth, dark-red polished top, uncut 
edges. Price $1.00. 


Mr. Blake has given us in this little book 
the condensed result of the thought of his best 
hours—hours spent, and a great many of them, 
in study, reflection, observation, calm, careful 
meditation upon the great problems of life, 
and of being. The fruit is a rare work of wis 
dom; a neat volume full to the brim of enrich- 
ment, suggestion, stimulus; a very encheir- 
idion, a vade mecum to carry amid all passages 
the varied experiences and exposures of our 
earthly life. Every one will find something 
here to feed upon, pemmican to carry for the 
waste and solitary places in his journey—songs 
of conquest, notes of the battle cry for success- 
ful conflict and victory.—Charles D.B. Mills in 
Unity. 

The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and 
delight all lovers of good English prose. He 
has made a contribution of lasting value to 
our literature in a form so condensed and so 
original as to inevitably attract and hold the 
attention of thoughtful readers.—Chicago 77rt- 
bune, 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
GRA TEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST, 


‘* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
—_ the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 

yacareful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
Save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judic- 
ious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood anda 

roperly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Englands 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method of 
Philosophy as a Systeimnatic Arrangement of 
Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, $1.00. 


‘‘The book is of most excellent spirit and great 
abillty.”""—Public Opinion. 

‘Dr. Carus with an ingenious and artistic hand 
unites the rival theories of the Idealists and Real- 
-ists.’— Watts's Literary Guide. 

‘Dr. Carus expounds the principles of Monism 
in a most able manner, and with so little technical- 
ity as to enable all ordinary readers to follow him 
with pleasure ''—Secular Thought, Toronto. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 
A Study in Experimental Psychology. By A//red 
Binet. Price, 75 cents. 


‘* The essays constitute a powerful and masterly 
argument,thoroughly supported by observed facts.”’ 
—New York 7r7bune. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By /. Max 
Miller. Price, 75 cents. 


‘They are the ripe expression of a life-long 
laborin the study of the Science of Language.” 
—Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, 
15 cents. Being a disquisition upon the devel- 
opment of the ideaof God in human thought and 
history. 


‘‘An effort to purify our idea of God.’’—LZite- 
rary World, London. 

‘‘ The writer defines God as ‘‘ The Ethical Life 
of Nature,’’ and supports his definition with much 
solid argument.’’—Waits's Literary Guide,London. 
MAKING BREAD DEAR. A Controversy be- 

tween Wheelbarrow and Symtpathizer. Price, 
10 cents. 

‘*In the controversy both sides are fairly rep- 
resented and some new ideas advanced which 
clear the atmosphere of the clouds that frequently 
dim the honest mind.’’—£dzte News, Chicago. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The most comprehensive popular essay on this impor- 
tant topic ever printed. 


Proofs of Evolution. 
BY NELSON C. PARSHALL. 


ConTENTs: Four great Factors of Evolution; Proofs 
from Geology ; Anal iy from Morphology; Proofs from 
Embryology; Proofs from Metamorphosis; Proofs 
from Rudimentary Organs; Proofs from Geographical 
Distribution; Proofs from Discovered Links; Proofs 
from Artificial Breeding; Proofs from Reversion; 
Proofs from Mimicry; Spontaneous Generation: A Sum- 
mary of Evidence; Language and the Moral Sense. 
Conclusion. 


Pamphlet, 36 Pages, 10 Cents. 


Addre , 
~~ James H, West, Publisher, 
192 Summer st., Boston, Mass 


.00 cash with. 
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Shakespeare, a and the Comparative Study of 
Literature. Issued on the 15th of each Month. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Among the attractions of the November and December 
numbers are 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE RUSSIAN 
DRAMA, 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE; 


STUDY OF THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE, 
BY DR. W. J. ROLFE; 


MUSIC FOR TENNYSON’S 
POEM. “ THE THROSTLE;” 


A CHAT WITH MADAM MODJESKA; 
A BROWNING REFERENCE LIST; 
A ‘PEGASUS’ SYMPOSIUM-—IMITA. 
TIONS AND TRANSLATIONS OF 
MEDIAEVAL POETRY ; 


BROWNING’S ‘ LURIA,’ 
BY PROF H, S. PANCOST; 


SHAKESPEARE’S INHERITANCE 
FROM THE 16TH CENTURY, 
BY DR. SINCLAIR KORNER; 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE PARIS EX- 
POSITION ; 
MOUNET-SULLY’S HAMLET; 
THE USUAL DEPARTMENTS, Etc., Etc 


Porr-Lore reports plans of study of Shakespeare, 
Browning, and other literary societies. 

News of important stage representations; reviews 
and notices of new books; and a variety of literary mis- 
cellany, with Letters from London and Paris are, also, 
regular features of PoET-LORE. Subscribe now, 


THE SCRATCH CLUB, by H. A. CLARKE, Mus. 
Doc., Prof. of Music in the University of Penn’a. 

Under the title of *‘ The Scratch Club,”’ the author has 
given alively record of the meetings of an imaginary 
group of musicians and their friends, who discuss music 
and kindred subjects, and tell stories, some grave, some 
gay—forming a sort of musical ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,’’ intermingled with animated conversations. Some 
of the interesting subjects touched on are Music in the 
Public Schools and Church, Musical taste in America, 
International Copyright, etc. Price, in Paper Cover, 7 
Cts. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publ’rs. 


THE POET-LORE CO., 


NEW 


223 South 38th St., Philadelphia. 


A Pure Souled Liar.—An anony- 
mous novel of life in the atmosphere 
of a Boston art school. The motive 
of the story is the renunciation made 
by a pure young girl, who sacrifices her 
Own reputation to savea friend. Paper, 
16mo., pp. IgI. 30 cents. 


“Terse, compact, rapid and intense.”—C/t.- 
cago Tribune. 

“There is nothing unworthy here, either in 
morals or in art."—Philadelphia American. 

“Original in plot, entertaining in develop- 
ment, and pervaded with a wonderful air of 
reality.”— Toledo Bee. 

“For originality of plot, finished and enter- 
taining style, and high purpose, one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press.”— Zhe Open Court. 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 


advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


J. T. Shayne 
& Co., 


Fur Manufacturers, 
191 AND 193 STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


Will retail this season at 
lowest Cash Wholesale 
prices their Celebrated 
perfect fitting 
SkiA LSKIN 
Garments and Furs, 
Shoulder-Capes, Muffs, 
Caps, Gloves, Robes, etc. 
Write for prices and 
catalogue. Prompt at- 
tention to mailorders. Inspection invited. 


In writing please mention this paper. 


CHURCH LIGHT. 


Reflector Chandeliers 


: 840 STYLES or REFLECTORS, 
Complete Line of 
5 Gas Machines, Lanterns, Ete. 
S L 
gogo - taney 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
Western Wheeler Reflector Co., 
195-197 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill, 


ree, on trial to new subscribers only, 
e 


10 weeks for 10 cents. Sampl 10 ceN 


THE YANKEE BLAD ETS 


en 
subsc n price 
is 


$5.00. 
for $3; 5 years fora 36. We 


t be derrold. i-cent 
| WE will no un 


stamps taken. Mention this paper. 
POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


ee ing _™_ Fa wal story- 
ptio 
ear for gi; 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


5 0% PROFIT TO BOOK AGENTS) 
QO Outfit30c. CHARLES H. KERR & CO.. CHICAGG 
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and Walton place. 
ister. 


Monroe and Laflin streets. 


ject, “ Paul’s Three Points.” 


UNITY. 


Nov. 16, 1885 


rr 


Aunoungements. 
CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEss1AH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister, Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity CuurcH.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 11:00 A. M. 
Sunday, Nov. 17, Mr. Blake will preach, sub- 
Sunday-school 
at 10:00 A.M. Unity Club Monday evening, 
Nov. 18, paper by Francis C. Russell on “ Po- 
litical Science.” 

AtL Souts CuurRcH.—Corner Oakwood 


boulevard and Langley avenue, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. 


Sunday services at II A. M. 
Sunday-school at 9:30 A. M. Emerson section 
of Unity Club Monday evening, Nov. 18, 
Philosophy section Tuesday evening, Nov. 19. 
Teachers’ meeting every Friday evening at 
7 *45- | 

Unity Cuurcn, Hinsdale.-—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 
A. M. 


HoLLAND LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETY, 
Curran Hall, 350 Blue Island ave., near 14th 
street. Rev. J. Ll. Jones will preach Sunday 
evening, Nov. 17, at 7:30. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
Contain ingredients which act specially on the 
organs of the voice. They have an extra- 
ordinary efficacy in all affections of the Throat, 
caused by cold or over-exertion of the voice. 
They are recommended to Singers and Pub. 
lic Speakers, and all who, at any time, havea 
cough or trouble with the throat or lungs, “ I 
recommend their use to public speakers.”— 
Rev. E. H. Chapin. “Pre-eminently te 
best.”,—-Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


The New Photography. 

Photography is certainly a most interesting and de- 
lightful study, and the results obtained by means of the 
improved system of film photography are so beautiful, 
and the apparatus employed so simple, itis no wonder 
thousands of our most cultured people are becoming 
enthusiastic amateurs. ‘The most ingenious, and it seems 
by far the most popular camera in use among experts 
and amateurs alike, is thee Kodak. It is a complete 
photographic outfit, with material for making one hun- 
dred negatives, and so compact and neat in appearance, 
that any lady can carry it without making herself in the 
least conspicuous, The Eastman Dry Plate & Film 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., are the makers, to whose ad- 
vertisement we call attention to another column. 


J.T. Shayne & Co., Furriers, 

The very special attention of our lady readers who 
want to buy furs, is called to the advertisement in an- 
other column of Messrs. J. T, Shayne & Co., 193 State 
St., Chicago. Ladies who cannot visit their store 
should send for their handsomely illustrated catalogue 
giving allthe latest information about styles and prices 
and how to order by mail. The house is thoroughly re- 
liable in every respect and a recognized authority on 
furs and fur goods. 


Food For Consumptives., 


Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Ou with Hypophos- 
phites, is amost wonderful food. It not only gives 
strength and increases the flesh, but heals the irritation 
of the throat and lungs. Palatable as milk and in all 
wasting diseases, both for adults and children, is a mar- 
vellous food and medicine. 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for 
’” softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
25c. a bottle. 


“Mrs. 
Children Teething 
mation, allays pain, cures wind colic. 


RELIGION AND SCLENGE 


ALLIES 


Similarities of Scientific and 
Religious Knowledge. 


By JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, PH. D. 
second Edition Just Ready, 


PRESS NOTICES anp INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 


N. Y. Independent: The main argument 
of the book is both new and able; and is es- 
pecially important for religious men who de- 
sire to repel random scientific attacks. * * * 
The volume deserves careful reading, for it 
contains very valuable ideas, forcibly and yet 
temperately set forth. 

hristian Union: The best book published 
on the relations of Science and Religion, 

London Inquirer: A noble book. It is es- 
pecially valuable because it boldly enters the 
enemy’s camp and meets him on his own 
ground. * * * The argument as a whole 
is as sound as original, as philosophical as it 
is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 

From Dr. Noah Porter, Ex-President Yale 
College: I haye used it in my classes with 
great satisfaction. | 


New paper edition, 12mo., 226 pages, 30 
cents, postpaid. Cloth edition reduced to 50 


cents, postpaid. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a a It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. ld only in Cans, 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE. 


The programme for the Course of Popular 
Science Lectures, to be given at Rehearsal 
Hall, Auditorium Building, and. noticed in a 
previous number of UNITY, is now arranged 
as below, but is subject to such changes as 
exigencies may make necessary : 


Nov. 22.—Pror. E. W. CLaypote, D. Sc., F. 
G. S., Akron, Ohio, ‘ The Earth as 
a Developing Organism.” 
6.—ProF. T. J. BURRILL, Ph. D., (Uni- 
versity of Illinois), ‘ Lessons from 
Leaves, Flowers aud Fruits,” 
20.—PRES. DAVID STARR JORDAN (Uni- 
versity of Indiana), “ Evolution and 
the Distribution of Animals.” 
3.—Pror. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 
(University of Michigan), ‘ The 
Paleontological Evidences of Evo- 
lution.” 
17.—PrRoF. W. K. Brooks, (Johns Hop- 
kins University), “ Embryology and 
Evolution.” 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 7.—PRoOF. EpwarD S. Morss, (Salem 
Institute.) “ Variation and Inherit- 
ance as Factors of Natural Selec- 
tion.” 

Feb. 21.—Pror. S. A. Forses (University of 


Illinois), “* Entomological Illustra- 
tions of Evolution.” 

March 7.—Pror. E, D. Cope (University of 
Pennsylvania), “ Causes and Agen- 
cies of Evolution.” 

13.—PRoF. JOHN Fiske. (Cambridge, 
Mass.), “The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion, its scope and influence.” 

The other lecture of the course will be given 
by Pror, BuRT WILDER, of Cornell 
University, (sometime in February 
probably). Subject, “ Evidences of 
Evolution from the Anatomy and 
Physiology of Man.” ‘These are 
popular lectures. They are lectures 
for men and women. 

Any necessary deviation from the 
above dates and order will be duly 
announced. Announcement No. 5, 
giving brief statement of the pur- 
poses of this Institute, with dates 
and subjects of the Science lectures, 
will be sent to ticket holders. 


Patron’s Tickets, admitting two, trans- 


Mar. 


ferable and detachable_..._.._..- $10 OO 
Single Course ‘Ticket... .. oc... cose 6 00 
SORE SUNN oo i wna ook ce « 75 
To Students in blocks of 40 single ad- 

NE icc un ue ara cadedes 10 OO 


Tickets and extra copies of Announcement 
No. 5, can be had at 175 Dearborn St., Room 
94, at the door of Rehearsal Hall, or by mail 
from 

ELLEN T. LEONARD, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
5422 Lake Ave. 


John W. Chadwick and M. J. Savage on 
EVOLUTION. 


BY MR. SAVAGE: 


Pamphlet, 30 pages, 10 cents. 
BY MR. CHADWICK: 
Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. 
let, 28 pages, 10 cents. 
Charles Robert Darwin; his Life, Works and Influ- 
ence. Pamphlet, 36 pages, 1o cents. Address, 


JAMES H. West, Publisher, 192 Summer St., Boston. 


Pamph- 


The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civilization. | 


WARM FEET 


ENJOYED ALL WINTER 


By invalids, the aged and 
Ne who wears our 


| ; vitalizing 
em NN Horwdim” FOOT BATTERIES. 
raised b 


Pe Worn and 
thousands. $1 per pair, 3 pairs for $ 2 by mail. Our hook 
“A Plain Road to Health” mailed free. Write to-day, 
CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELDCO., 
6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, III. 


SALESMEN eee e ican 


our goods by sample to the wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the largest 
manufacturersin our linein the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma- 
nent position, Money advanced for wages, advertising, etc. For full 
terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. or Cincinnati, Qa 


steam-cooked 


infants & 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and 
Other Poems.—By Alice Williams 
Brotherton. A ballad founded on the 
old Norse legend, with seventy-two 
other poems of great variety as to sub- 
ject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full-page illustration in gilt 
on the cover. 145 pages. 5o0cents. 


The poem which gives the book its title is 
well known, while the others, all short pieces, 
are not only musical but full of thought and 
delicious fancy.—Philadelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which 


gives the book its title, is a finely treated 


Norse legend, and the “‘Rose Songs,” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of im- 


agination and sportive play of fancy.—Wew 


Orleans Times-Democrat. 


There is no want of variety in these poems; 
in subject, treatment and metre a pleasing 
change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while 
others we re-read with pleasure, retaining 2 
few in permanent friendship. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram. 


We can not recall another book of recent 
poetry of anything like the same dimensions 
that has an equal diversity. It is the work of 
a real poet, and one who has at times a daring 
inspiration.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 


advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


$$ 


ECONOMICAL MIN 


Ask yous dealer for Ed. L. Huntley & Co.’s 
HONEST Clothing. If our goods are notin 


the hands of 
“THE TIRELESS — FOR 


some STORE- 
KEEPER in 
your section, 
you can PRO- 
CURE THEM 
from the best 
KNOWN and 
largest MAIL- 
ORDER Whole- 
sale CLOTHING 
HOUSE in the 
world, at pri- 
ces that will 
MAKE YOUR 
ores snap and 
EEP YOU 
guessing how 
we can afford 
TO DO IT. If 
your DEALER 
does not keep 
our goods send 
to us and we 
WILL furnish 
you a Suit or Oyercoat, express or mail paid 
on receipt of price. We will win and hold 
—— patronage if you try us with an order] 
e have built up this immense business by 
our painstaking methods, and by doing by 
others as we would be done by. 
Ep. L. HUNTLEY & Co., Style Originators. 


=i ordering Suits or Overcoats observe 
strictly following rules for measure- 
ment: Breast measure, over vest, close up 
under arms. Waist measure, overpants. In- 
side leg measure, from crotch to heel. 


PRICE-LIST. 
HBAVY-WEIGHT CLOTHING—SUTTS. 
Men’s Brown All-Wool Double and Twist 
Cassimere Sack or Frock Suit ......§ 
Men’s Fancy Black or Blue English Worst- 
ed All-Wool Sack or Frock Suits..... 14 rele) 
Men’s Brown or Gray Velvet Finish, All- 
Wool, Tricot Weave, Fine Cassimere 
Sack or Frock Suit........... <ivedie cea 
Men’s Black or Blue English, All-Wool 
Corkscrew, fine worsted, Sack or Frock 


8 to please, 
Ep. L. HUNTLEY. 


SNEED <n Wk beh dine cab dnness bo Che’ o0icepser ae 
Men’s Black, Blue, Plum, Lavender or 
Slate-color English Wide Wale Diagonal 


Worsted Sack or Frock Suits.......24 OO 
R es—First National Bank, of 
onftefe r Capital 83,000,000; Continental Na- 
tional Bank, of Chicago, capital $2,000,000. 


Ep. L. HuntT.LEyY & Co., Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Dealers in Clothing for Men, Boys 
and Children, 122 and 124 Market St., Chicago, 
Ill. Post Office Box, 667. 


: 


EVOLUTION OF “DODD.” 


Is the most interesting and critical story ever written 
on the 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, 25 cents. 


HEADQUARTERS 


For School Journals, Books on Teaching and 


GELMEHRAL SCELOOL SUVUPrrures, 
Address: 


CONTINENTAL PUB. CO. 


154 MONROE ST. - - - CHICAGO. 
W.W.KNOWLES, Mang’r, Educational Department. 


The Open Court. 


AWeekly Journal of Reverent Freethought. 


Discussing Problems in Science, Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Religion. 


Subscription for twelve months, $2.00. 


Specimen Copies free on application. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 


169—175 Le Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
P. 9. Drawer F. 
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REVISED PRICE LIST 


—_,) = 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO’S. PUBLICATIONS, 


The following prices take effect Nov. 1, 1889, and 
supersede any prices previously advertised. 
Anonymous—A Pure Souled Liar...........2.... $0 30 
Bickford’s Circumstances Beyond Control........ 30 
Bierbower’s Morals of Christ................... os 90 
Bixby’s Religion and Science as Allies, cloth___.. 50 

‘6 é ‘6 rT ‘ paper.... 30 
PER DTN bb abds Gantdancdesebsinn scctctvebocen I 00 
“Legends from Storyland.................. 50 
" CN i cindibn damecdwocseuisdposneeecyss - 100 
= PE SPORE ocséndnu dae necess caveniess 25 
Brotherton’s Sailing of King Olaf...............- 50 
Burt’s Browning’s Women____--.--.-- (Cuncdnostnes I 00 
of: Seed Thoughts from Browning..........-- 25 
COOEE 6 JOGEE ©. SUD ai. 6 tack bb ccbe dens Kisii cen’ I 00 
Chicago Browning Society’s Outlines. ............ Xe) 
Dexter’s Kingdoms of Nature, cloth .....____...- o 3 95 
" " ms half morocco.....- 2 25 
Echoes from the Blarney Stone............-.-.... 60 
Freedom and Fellowship in Religion............. 5 
Gannett and Jones’ Faith that Makes Faithful, 
CHG BIE s stn copnadis danetebtadeasd ebdcgeneos a I 00 
OO TO, SARC a ie cand ce dnknabiditadnnis 50 
The same, special paper edition, 10 copies ........ I 50 
Grumbine’s Evolution and Christianity............ 30 
Fannsen’s Legend of Fiamlet.. os icc. ce cnwcedsce 50 
Helps to Self-Culture, 2, 4 and 5, each....-........ 25 
" e " other numbers, each....... 10 
james’ Primitive Christianity... ccccccc ccc cccuse I 25 
SOR. Fe aRCICRs BURN ciccddb bidbndannscansnssebebs é 30 
Pamphlets on Living Questions, per set.......... 1 00 
Parker’s (B. 8.) Cabin in the Clearing....... eodne I 50 
Parker’s (Theodore) World of Matter............ a 1:26 
Ores © Aer OO RE once case catacces hs 
Powell’s Our Heredity from God...........---2-.. I 75 
~wenmow OS tie FGI,” DBDOE «occ cccweneccoccecce 50 
Smith’s (Benj. G.) From Over the Border......... I 00 
Smith’s (Luella D.) Wind Flowers ..-.___..-..-.- 50 
Stebbins’ American Protectionist’s Manual, cloth, 75 
66 66 6é 6é € 
paper, 25 
ee EF TOmCCGS EPO POVErty ones inns cccccuses 30 
Stockwell’s Evolution of Immortality____........- 60 
Towne’s Aphorisms of the Three Threes........ - 50 
TO, We I Ft ai ini 60 
ss Uplifts OX FRCC MG WF LN oiicd bi occsencuns 20 
Williams’ Rational Theology............__._..-- - 100 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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IMPORTERS OF SEAL SKINS. 


Ladies who contemplate the purchase of 
Seal Garments or Furs of any description, are 
cordially invited to inspect our stock, which is 
complete in every particular. 


. AREND & C@O., 


FORMERLY 


A. BISHOP & CO. 


The Old Reliable Furriers, 
156 State Street, Chicago. 


C.A. LONG’S 25 OENTS 
MUCILAGE BY MAIL 
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No Bottle, 
No Waste 
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Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries instantly. Address Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEELY. 


THE = FARMER'S » VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
4 $1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
| SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE C0, Gixcaco, tux: 


JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 
Advertising has always proven 
~~ successful. Before placing any 

i» Newspaper Advertising consult 

2, LORD & THOMAS, 

ADVERTISING AGENTS, © 
45 to 49 Randolph Street, CHICAGQs 


Can clear 150 per cent M4 selli 

“THE KINGDOMS O 

NATURE’’—By RANSOM 

DEXTER, A.M. Elegantly illus- 
trated, 


over 500 pages. Sold by subscription only. 
Full outfit, including a cloth-bound Prospectus of 
160 octavo pages mailed to any agent for 30 cents. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 
Home and Schools 


KINDERGARTEN tom: ‘2 soo 


Kindergarten Stories a nd typical lessons, Endorsed 


A Monthly for 


by National Teachers’Association. $2.00ayear, _ 
| CE B. STOCK HAM & »All. 
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